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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 

John  Cleaveland,  the  author  of  the  following  "Jour¬ 
nal,”  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Coun.,  being  the  son 
of  Josiah,  who  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  who  was  the  son  of 
Moses  Cleaveland  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  first  of  the  name 
in  America.  John  had  ncarl}"  completed  his  course  in 
Yale  College,  and  his  brother  Ebenezer  had  just  entered, 
when'they  were  arraigned  before  the  Faculty  for  having, 
while  at  home,  attended,  with  their  parents,  a  "separatist” 
meeting — that  is,  a  meeting  of  persons  who,  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  regular  minister  of  the  place,  had  set 
up  a  separate  worship.  As  they  could  not  see  and  would 
not  confess  that  there  was  any  crime  in  this,  these  young 

'This  Journal  and  the  letters  to  his  wife  were  written  in  the  year 
1758,  while  he  was  serving  as  chaplain  of  a  provincial  regiment  in 
the  army  of  General  Abercrombie. 
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men  of  unquestioned  virtue  and  piety  were  sent  off  with 
as  little  ceremony  and  compunction  as  if  they  had  been 
hardened  reprobates.  This  tyrannical  act,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  Yale  College  of  the  afterwards  renoAvned  David 
Brainard,  about  the  same  time  and  for  a  trivial  offence, 
caused  much  talk  throughout  the  country,  and  awakened 
not  only  sympathy,  but  indignation.  John  and  Ebenezer 
Cleaveland  had  been  tong  settled  in  the  ministry,  before 
the  college  came  to  its  senses,  and  gave  them  their 
degrees.  These  facts  have  still  a  historic  interest,  not 
only  as  indicating  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  but 
as  having  directly  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  Avhich,  only  two  years  later,  was 
begun  at  Elizabethtown,  and  was  afterwards  fixed  at 
Princeton.  Aaron  Burr,  its  accomplished  first  president, 
and  Eleazer  Wheelock,  Avho,  some  twenty-five  years  later, 
founded  Dartmouth  College,  Avere  both  Avarm  friends  of 
the  reform  Avhich  began  Avith  the  preaching  of  Whitefield. 

John  Cleaveland  became  an  ardent  and  zealous  preacher, 
and  Avas  soon  invited  to  settle  in  Boston,*  but  chose 


*The  Boston  Society,  AA’hosecall  he  declined,  was  afterwards  known 
as  tlie  Eleventh  Congregational  Church.  It  had  been  formed  under 
the  excitement  of  the  Whitefield  awakening.  Its  house  of  worship 
was  a  small  brick  building  in  School  street,  built  in  1704  by  the 
French  Huguenots.  There  Pierre  Daille  and  Le  Mercier  had  preached 
to  the  Faneuils,  Baudouius,  Boutineaus,  Sigourneys  and  Jolionnots. 
The  “Ncav  Light”  society  soon  settled  a  Mr.  Cresswell,  Avho  con¬ 
tinued  its  pastor  until  he  died,  in  1785.  The  building,  from  that  time 
until  its  removal  in  1802,  Avas  occupied  by  the  Koman  Catholics. 

From  a  social  and  worldly  point  of  view  the  Boston  invitation  must 
have  been  far  more  attr.active  than  the  Chebacco  call.  But  he  had 
found  in  that  plain  community  of  farmers  and  fishermen  one  magnet 
of  superior  powei\  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  bright  and 
comely  Mary  Dodge,  known  later  in  these  papers  as  his  “dear  and 
loving  spouse,”  who  virtually  determined  the  question,  where  he 
should  stay.  That  the  young  minister  was  not  without  earnest  com¬ 
petitors  for  her  hand  is  still  shown  by  documentary  evidence. 
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rather  the  small  Ipswich  congregation,  which  gave  him  a 
call  at  the  same  time.  This  society  had  then  just  seceded 
from  the  old  parish  of  Chebacco.  He  was  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  a  faithful  and  useful  ministry  when  he  received 
his  commission  from  Governor  Pownall.  His  Journal 
and  letters  abundantly  show  with  what  fidelity  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  trust. 

In  1759  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  and  with  the 
same  colonel  to  LouisI)urg.  His  journal  kept  during  the 
voy  age  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  sojourn  at  Louisburg,  is 
well  preserved.  We  have  also  the  sea  chest  which  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  that  expedition  still  strong  and  good.® 

During  the  next  sixteen  j'cars,  many  of  which  were 
years  of  colonial  complaint,  and  of  earnest  controversy 
with  England,  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  distinguished  by  his 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  by  his  patriotic 
utterances  both  of  tongue  and  pen.  After  Lexington  it 
Avas  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should 
be  found  in  that  indignant  host  Avhich  gathered  around 
Boston  to  shut  in  and  to  drive  ont  Thomas  Gage.  There, 
again,  he  met  in  the  service  of  their  country  his  brother 
EI)enezer  and  his  brother  Aaron,  the  latter  still,  as  at 
Lake  George,  one  of  Israel  Putnam’s  officers.  There, 
too,  were  all  four  of  his  own  sons.^  His  quarters  Avere 

^This  chest,  coiitaiiung  many  papers  and  relics  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cleaveland,  has  been  placed  for  perpetual  safe  keeping  in  the  care  of 
the  Essex  Institute  in  Saieni. 

‘Tliesc  were,  John,  avIio  enlisted  for  the  war  and  became  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant;  afterwards  an  exemplary  Christian  minister,  settled  first  at 
Stoneham  and  then  at  Nortli  AVrentham,  Avhere  he  died,  childless, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  Paukku,  a  physician  in  Byfield,  served  as 
regimental  surgeon  at  Cambridge,  returned  to  Byfleld,  Avhere  he  died, 
aged  seventy-four,  leaving  an  honored  name,  and  sons  to  bear  it  on. 
EiiKXKZKu,  Avho  took  to  the  sea,  where  he  died,  leaving  a  young  wife 
and  infant  son.  Nkukaiiaii,  who  became  a  physiciali,  lived  in  Tops- 
field,  and  ended  there,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  a  life  of  distin- 
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in  one  of  the  college  buildings  —  the  old  structure  is 
standing  yet — and  he  was  waited  on  by  his  youngest 
boy,  a  tall  stripling  of  sixteen  years.  If  during  this  short 
service  as  chaplain  he  kept  a  diarj',  as  is  altogether  likely, 
it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  A  few  letters  of  that  ex¬ 
citing  time  alone  remain.® 

In  the  autumn  of  1776  he  again  served  fora  short  time 
as  chaplain  of  an  Essex  County  Regiment,  commanded 
by  his  parishioner  and  friend.  Col.  Cogsivell.  He  joined 
the  army  just  after  it  had  been  driven  from  Long  and 
Manhattan  Islands,  and  his  journals  of  the  time  enable 
us  to  accompany  him  in  all  his  travel,  camp-life,  march¬ 
ing,  etc. 

After  this,  his  last  campaign,  he  lived  twenty-thi’ee 
years,  ministering  to  his  affectionate  little  flock,  not  only 
in  holy  things,  but  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He 
died  in  1799,  on  the  seventy-seventh  return  of  his  birth¬ 
day. 

The  following  description,  which  I  believe  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  is  from  the  "American  Biographical 
Dictionary 

"Mr.  Cleavelaud  had  blue  eyes  and  a  florid  complexion, 

guislied  usefulness.  He  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  John  and 
Mary  C.  had  also  three  daughters.  Maky,  who  married  Jonathan 
Proctor,  and. died  in  Ilopkinton,  N.  H.,  leaving  sons  and  daughters, 
among  whom  was  Deacon  John  C.  Proctor,  of  Boston.  EnsAiiETn, 
who  m.  Abraham  Channell,  and  had  a  daughter.  Abigail,  who  m. 
Joseph  Cogswell  and  died  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  leaving  a  large  family. 
The  late  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  one  time  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  City  Police,  and  long  distinguished  by  rare 
ability  and  skill  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
was  her  grandson. 

®  One  valued  relic  which  has  come  to  us  from  that  memorable  time 
is  an  autograph  invitation  to  dine  with  George  Washington.  We 
have  also  the  rude  bbck-horn-handled  sword  which  the  brave  chaplain 
wore  in  all  his  campaigns. 
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was  nearly  six  feet  high,  erect  and  muscular.  His  voice 
was  heavy  and  of  great  compass,  and  his  gestures  Avere 
appropriate.  In  preaching  he  Avas  not  confined  to  Avritten 
sermons.  He  avsis  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  ar¬ 
dent  temperament.  An  earnest  spirit,  an  unpolished 
energy,  and  a  sinceritj'  Avhich  none  could  question,  char¬ 
acterized  him  in  the  pulpit.  His  familiarity  Avith  the 
scriptui-es  Av^as  proverbial.  His  general  learning  Avas 
respectable.  His  Avritings,  though  often  forcible  and 
fervent,  could  lay  no  claim  to  elegance.  lie  jvas  not 
afraid  of  controversy,  and  more  than  once  ventured  into 
the  camps  of  polemic,  as  Avell  as  those  of  national  Avar. 
In  his  disputes  Avith  Dr.  MayheAV  and  others,  ponderous 
pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides.” 

To  me,  the  image  of  this  brave,  Avhole-souled  ancestor 
has  ever  been  an  object  of  pleasing  contemplation.  The 
vivid  impression  made  in  bo3dK)od,  when  I  used  to  hear 
my  father  talk  of  his  father,  has  onl^'  been  heightened  by 
Avhat  I  have  since  learned  of  him  from  other  sources.-  An 
earnest  and  honest  man,  conscientious,  faithful,  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  acting  and  speaking  alwaj’s  under  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  throAving  his  whole  heart  into  everything  that 
he  said  and  did.  He  AA'as  zealous,  but  Avith  a  zeal  not 
uutempered  by  discretion.  The  Lake  George  and  the 
Louisburg  narratives  abundantly  show  that  he  kncAv  hoAv 
to  mingle  on  terms  the  most  friendly,  Avith  men  Avhose 
habits  of  life  and  thought  had  always  been  very  ditferent 
from  his  oAvn.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  British 
nobleman,  the  English  colonel,  and  even -the  Church  of 
England  clergyman,  Avith  Avhom  he  then  and  there  came 
in  contact,  fully  appreciated  and  readily  acknoAvledged 
the  solid  Avorth  of  this  poor,  but  brave,  Yankee,  Puritan, 
Congregational  minister. 

The  neatly  Avritten  and  aa’cII  kept  document  by  AA’hich 
Mr.  Cleaveland  Avas  commissioned  runs  as  folloAvs : — 
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Thomas  Pownall,  Esquire,  Captain  General 
[seal.]  and  Governonr  in  Chief  in  and  over  his 
Majesty’s  Province  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  New  England,  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
same,  etc. 

To  John  Clevlaxd,  ^I.  A.  Greeting.  Reposing 
especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  Loyalty,  Piety  and 
Learning,  1  do  hy  these  presents  Constitute  and  appoint 
yon,  the  said  John  Clevland,  to  be  Chaplain  of  a  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot  commanded  b}-^  Colonel  Jonathan  Bagley, 
raised  by  me  for  a  general  invasion  of  (Canada. 

Yon  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  said  Regiment,  in  all  things 
appertaining  thereunto,  Observing  such  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  as  yon  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
your  Colonel  or  any  other  your  snperionr  officer,  for 
which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Arms  at  Boston  the 
13th  dav  of  March,  1758,  in  the  thirtv-first  year  of  his 
Majesty’s  reign.  T\  POWNALL.® 

By  his  Excellency’s  command, 

A.  Oliver,  Sec. 


®Gov.  PowiuiU’s  administration,  tlioiijjh  short  (1757-17C0),  was 
higliiy  judicious  aud  successful.  At  its  close,  he  exchanged  places 
with  Sir  Francis  Bernard  and  went  to  New.Ierscy  as  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
In  17C8  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  and,  during  the  long  con¬ 
test  with  the  colonies,  he  was  an  unflinching  defender  and  advocate 
of  the  American  cause.  In  the  works  of  John  Adams  he  is  mentioned 
in  terms  of  high  approval.  Mr.  Adams,  during  his  residence  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  saw  Pownall  often.  He  died  (1805)  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  having  lived  to  see  those  colonies,  whose  character  and 
rights  he  so  well  understood  and  so  ably  asserted,  already  become  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation.  When  we  make  grateful  mention  of 
Burke  and  Pitt  aud  other,  stanch  friends  of  America,  during  those 
trying  times,  let  us  not  forget  the  services  aud  virtues  of  Thomas 
PoWXALL. 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 

Extract  from  Bancroft’s  History,  iv,  299.* 

"On  the  banks  of  Lake  Georjre  nine  thousand  and 
twenty-four  provincials  from  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  assembled.  There  were  the  600  New 
England  rangers,  dressed  like  woodmen  ;  armed  with  a 
firelock  and  a  hatchet ;  xinder  their  right  arm  a  powder- 
horn  ;  a  leather  bag  for  bullets  at  their  waist ;  and  to 
each  otficer  a  pocket  compass  as  a  guide  in  the  fm-ests. 
There  was  Stark  of  New  Hampshire  now  promoted  to  be 
a  captain.  There  was  the  generous,  open-hearted  Israel 
Putnam,  a  Connecticut  ilajor,  leaving  his  good  farm, 
round  which  his  own  hands  had  helped  build'  the  walls ; 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  In-ave,  incapable  of  disguise,  fond 
of  glorying,  sincere  and  artless.  There  were  the  chap¬ 
lains,  who  preached  to  the  regiments  of  citizen  soldiers, 
a  renewal  of  the  days  when  Hoses  with  the  rod  of  God 
in  his  hand  sent  Joshua  against  Amalek.'  By  the  side 
of  the  provincials  rose  the  tents  of  the  regular  army,  6367 
in  numl)er ;  of  the  whole  force,  Auercrombie  was  the 
commander  in  chief;  yet  it  Avas  the  gallant  spirit  of 
Howe  that  infused  ardor  and  confidence  into  every 
bosom.” 

"Fort  Carillon  Avas  on  the  [)romontory  near  the  outlet 
of  Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain.  Lake  Champlain 
AA'as  on  its  east,  and  a  bay  Avas  on  the  south  and  south- 
Avest.  On  the  north,  Avet  meadoAvs  obstructed  access,  so 
that  the  only  ajAproach  Avas  from  the  nortliAvest.  On  that 
side,  about  a.  half-mile  iu  front  of  the  fort,  ^Montcalm 
marched  out  his  lines,  Avhich  began  near  the  mcadoAvs  and 
followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground  till  they  approached 
the  outlet.” 


Jounuil  of  the  Rev.  John  Cleiivelaml.  Letters  of  Rev.  J.  Cleave- 
land  to  his  dear  and  loving  Avife.”  “I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of 
these  papers  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  L.  Cleavcland  of  XeAv 
Uaven.” 
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On  page  303  Bancroft  says  that  Abercrombie,  though 
warned  by  Stark  and  others  that  the  enemy’s  lines  were 
strong,  "despised  the  provincials  and  heeded  none  but 
'his  Rchoboam  counsellors’.”  This  is  quoted  from  Mr. 
Cleaveland’s  Journal. 

In  the  Journal  and  Letters  as  printed,  quotation  marks 
distinguish  all  those  portions  wdiich  are  copied  with  verbal 
and  literal  exactness.  Those  show,  better  than  any  mere 
abstract  could,  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  hia  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  While,  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity 
and  repetition,  other  parts  are  more  or  less  condensed, 
no  essential  fact  or  idea  has  been  left  out. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  opening  pages  of  this  diary  are  missing.  It  be¬ 
gins  abruptly  thus,  the  date  being  June  14  : — 

"me  that  he*  had  invited  my  brother  E.  C.®  to  go  his 


“  Jedediah  Pkeble,  of  Falaioutli,  a  man  of  much  note  in  his  day. 
In  1755  lie  served  under  Gen.  Winslow  in  that  seemingly  cruel  incur¬ 
sion  which  resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  the  French  inhabitants 
of  Acadia.  This  Journal  makes  frequent  mention  of  him  and  his 
regiment  in  1758.  In  1759  he  was  in  the  army  that  took  Quebec,  held 
a  command  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  was  near  him  when  he  fell,  and  himself 
received  a  wound.  Soon  after  this  he  was  made  Brigadier  General, 
and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Fort  Pownall,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  Major  General  and  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  but  declined  the  ser¬ 
vice,  as  being  too  old.  In  1784,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  he 
closed  his  active  and  honored  life.  Edward  Preble,  great  commo¬ 
dore  and  naval  hero,  was  one  of  his  twelve  children. 

®Ebexezeu  Cleavelaxd,  already  mentioned,  and  at  this  time  min¬ 
ister  of  Sandy  Bay,  now  Rockport.  He  served  as  chaplain  through 
this  campaign,  and  again,  in  1759,  he  was  with  Gen.  Amherst.  And 
again,  in  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  two  cam¬ 
paigns.  Then  the  impoverished  condition  of  his  people  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere,  and  he  preached  for 
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chaplain,  and  wrote  to  Sir  Williarti  PeperiP®  for  a  war¬ 
rant  for  brother,  in  case  Mr.  Little”  should  conclude 

several  years  at  a  place  called  Laiulaff,  deep  in  the  woods  of  New 
Ilaiupshire.  lie  returned  and  died  at  Sandy  Bay,  aged  seventy-nine, 
llis  son  Ebenezer  was  a  captain  in  tlie  revolution.  His  daughter 
Mary  married  Prof.  John  Smith  of  Dartmouth  College.  One  of  her 
daughters  married  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins,  Professor,  and  another  married 
John  Bryant,  a  prosperous  Boston  merchant. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Ebenezer  Cleaveland  fell  a 
good  way  short  of  his  brother  John,  both  in  natural  and  acquired 
talents.  With  a  very  large  family,  with  very  moderate  means,  and 
many  adverse  circumstances,  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long 
and  hard  struggle. 

’®In  the  generally  hard  and  homely  annals  of  colonial  New  England, 
the  story  of  Sir  William  Pepperell  has  the  attractive  brightness  of  an 
illuminated  page.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  our  countrymen,  and  even  among  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Appledore  and  its  sister  islets,  there  may  be  some  who  have 
never  heard  how  in  1G76  a  poor  young  Welshman  settled  on  the  bleak 
and  barren  rock  called  the  “  Isle  of  Shoals,”  and  having  enriched 
himself  by  the  fisheries,  built  a  grand  house  on  Kittery  Point;  how 
his  son  William  soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  in  January,  1645,  being 
then  President  of  his  Majesty’s  Council,  was  selected  and  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  New  England  governors  to  take  command  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  French  fortress  on  Cape  Breton ;  and  how,  after 
his  great  success,  he  was  invited  to  Engl.and,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  government,  was  made  a  Colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and 
came  back  a  baronet.  Those  who  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
man  Sir  William  Pepperell  was —what  he  did  and  in  what  style  he 
lived — must  be  referred  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  Usher  Parsons. 
If  they  would  know  how'  he  looked  they  can  see  his  portrait  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  II.,  and  also  in  the  gallery  of  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem. 

In  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  his  son,  his  name  and  title  and 
great  estate  went  to  his  grandson,  William  Sparhawk.  But  the 
second  Sir  William  Pepperell  happened  to  fall  upon  what,  to  him, 
must  have  seemed  evil  times.  He  adhered,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
royal  side,  and  so  “  revolution”  drove  him  from  his  pleasant  home, 
stripped  him  of  his  large  possessions,  and  doomed  him  to  a  long  life 
of  exile  and  poverty  on  a  foreign  shore. 

"The  Rev.  Daniel  Little,  of  the  second  parish,  in  Wells,  after¬ 
wards  Kennebunk,  a  learned  and  worthy  man. 
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absolutely  not  to  conic ;  heard  this  da\'  that  our  troops 
have  lauded  at  Louisburg  without  any  obstruction  and  a 
rumor  that  the  English  fleet  had  destroyed  y®  French 
Fleet.” 

"15.  Thursday,  last  night  Capt.  Goodwin  arrived  here, 
who  parted  with  us  when  we  [larted  with  Col.  Bagley^'^ 
at  Brookfield,  and  informs  me  y‘  Col.  Bagley  is  arrived  at 
Greenbush  with  his  llegimeut  and  ina}'  be  exiicctcd  at 
Flatbush  to-day  ;  I  want  to  be  moving  forward — two  or 
three  in  both  Col.  Ilugglcs’^  and  Col.  Nichols’s’^  Keginient 
after  lying  here  but  five  or  six  days  were  taken  sick  and 
left  so  by  the  Regiment ;  and  I  fear  very  much  y‘  the 
small  Pox  will  get  into  the  army,  so  many  of  the  army, 
both  officers  and  soldiers  dayly  going  into  the  city. 
About  four  o’clock  this  day  Col.  Bagley’s  Regiment  began 

'"Of  our  Jounuilist’s  Colonel.  .Tonutlnui  lluglej',  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  know  nothing  bej’oiul  what  tliese  pages  tell,  excepting  that  he  went 
in  175!),  with  the  same  regiment,  to  help  keep  Louisburg. 

"Timothy  Ruugi.ks  was  son  of  llev.  Timothy  lluggles,  minister  of 
Rochester,  Mass.,  anil  Harvard  graduate  of  1732.  He  was  au  able 
lawyer,  and  had  secured  au  extensive  practice,  M'heu,  in  1755,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  Mass.  I'egiment  under  Gen.  Wm.  Johnson,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  defeat  of  Baron  Dieskau.  In  the  three  following  campaigns 
his  regiment  was  still  in  service.  In  1759  and  17C0,  he  was  with 
Amherst  as  a  Brig.  Gen.  .After  this  he  was  Chief-Justice  of  the 
common-pleas,  ^eaker  of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  delegate  to 
the  colonial  congress  of  17C5.  Being  a  loyalist  in  principle  and  feel¬ 
ing,  he  was  made  mandamus  counsellor  in  1774.  The  inevitable  result 
was  exile  and  confiscation.  He  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died 
in  1798,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Gen.  Riigglos  was  a  man  of  large 
stature  and  commanding  aspect,  “his  wit  ready  and  brilliant,  his  mind 
clear,  comprehensive  and  penetrating;  his  judgment  was  profound 
and  his  knowledge  extensive.  His  abilities  as  a  public  speaker  placed 
him  among  the  first  of  his  day.  As  a  military  oHlcer  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  cool  bravery  and  excellent  judgment  and  science  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  no  provincial  ofllcer  was  held  in  higher  esteem  for 
those  qualities.’'  Geo.  A.  W.ard,  in  “Curweu’s  Journal.” 

"I  can  give  no  account  of  Col.  Nichols. 
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to  come  into  Flat  Bush.  All  Capt.  Whipple’s’*  company 
arrived  safe,  except  one,  Jacob  Lufkin,  who  they  left  at 
Northampton  or  hadlcy,  much  indisposed  by  an  unlucky 
Blow  upon  his  blind  eye  —  prayed  with  Three  or  four 
companies  of  our  Regiment  this  evening  —  I  was  much 
pleased  to  meet  my  Friends  of  Chebacco.” 

"  lb.  Friday,  this  morning  attended  pra3’crs  with  sev¬ 
eral  companies  of  my  Regiment — this  happened  a  sad 
affair  in  our  Regiment.  Several  persons,  Capt.  ^Morrow’s 
compau}',  were  put  under  guard  for  killing  some  of  our 
Land-lord’s  cattle,  fresh  meat  being  found  upon  y"*.  At¬ 
tended  prayers  with  several  companies  of  our  Regiment.” 

"17.  Saturday.  Attended  prayers.  Lieut.  Col.  Whit¬ 
comb’®  was  present  this  was  y®  lirst  time — this  daj'^  came 
on  y®  court  martial  for  the  Trial  of  those  above  mentioned, 
and  they  found  three  guilty  who  were  condemned  to  be 
whipt  two  lift^’^  lashes  and  one  twent^’-live,  but  one  was 

'^SriaaiKX  WinrcLE  coniinandtd  the  fourth  company  of  Bagley’s 
regiment.  He  lived  at  the  “  Hamlet,”  now  Hamilton.  The  other 
oflicers  and  the  men  were  of  Chebacco. 

WiirrcoMU,  the  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  Kcgimcnt  to  which  the 
Journalist  belonged,  was  evidently  an  able  and  energetic  man.  From 
the  fact  that  he  and  the  chaplain  were  joint  occupants  of  the  rude 
hut  which  he  built  in  tlie  encampment,  as  well  as  from  other  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  their  rela¬ 
tions  were  intimate  and  friendly.  He  belonged  to  J.ancastcr,  Mass., 
and  was  a  staff  officer  in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  in  1755. 
When  Mr.  Cieaveland  again  met  his  former  “chum,”  upon  the  tented 
field,  lie  found  liim  in  high  command.  Chosen  a  general  in  February, 
1775,  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  he  led  a  regiment  to  Cambridge 
immediately  after  the  Concord  raid.  lie  was  one  of  the  three  general 
olliccrs  who  lield  the  first  council  of  war,  on  the  20th  of  April.  On 
the  12th  of  June  lie  and  Warren  were  chosen  Maj.  Generals,  and  on 
the  19th  of  that  month  he  was  next  in  command  to  Gen.  Ward.  “He 
was,”  says  Frothingham,  “  one  of  the  sterling,  disinterested,  unedu¬ 
cated  patriot  oflicers  of  the  early  revolution,  and  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  to  a  great  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.”  General  Whitcomb  lived  till  1812. 
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discharged  by  the  Col.  and  the  other  two  received  but  10 
lashes  apiece,  viz.  Retire  Bacon  and  Joseph  Brown.” 

"Sabb.  18.  this  day  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive 
Auditory  A.M.  from  Deu.  23.  9,  and  P.M.  from  Mat.  3.  8. 
Visited  one  sick  man  and  prayed  with  him.” 

"19.  Monday.  Prayers  early  because  of  our  marching 
towards  Scheneaedy.  Settled  my  account  with  Capt.  Van 
Buren  which  amounted  to  a  dollar  and  half  besides  the 
dollar  Col.  Ruggles  paid  for  me ;  and  then  passed  the 
River  and  the  whole  Regiment  marched  and  arrived  safe 
at  night  to  Scheneactady  and  put  up  at  Mr.  Nicolas  Van 
Patten’s,  Col.  Whitcomb,  Dr.  Rea,  Capt.  Giddings  and  I 
having  marched  full  19  or  20  English  miles.  The  Doc. 
and  1  rode  on  horseback  having  providentially  found 
them”  (their  horses)  "they  had  been  missing  several  Days 
and  been  sought  after  to  no  effect.  I  acknowledge  God 
in  this  thing  and  adore  him  for  all  his  goodness  to  me 
since  I’ve  been  in  this  campaign  and  pray  3'*  he  would  be 
with  (me)  and  the  arm^'  and  the  several  Regiments  des¬ 
tined  to  German  Flats.  My  regiment  don’t  seem  to  be 
well  pleased  with  our  going  to  that  place,  but  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Crown  Point  and  Quebec.” 

"Tuesday,  20.  this  day  tarried  at  Schenectady',  took 
some  view  of  the  Town  which  is  very  pleasantly  and 
compactly  situated  according  to  my  judgment  it  is  as 
large  as  Charlestown  near  Boston  they  have  a  stone  chh. 
or  meeting  house  the  minister  is  a  Dutchman  and  so  are 

the  generality  of  the  people . The  Regiment  was 

this  evening  called  together  for  pray'ers.  this  was  the 
first  time  Col.  Bagley  has  had  an  opportunity'  of  at¬ 
tending  prayers  since  I  have  been  with  the  Regiment, 
who  has  given  orders  to  y®  captains  to  attend  every  day 
while  we  tarry  here  at  six  o’clock  in  y®  morning  and  seven 
in  the  evening;  after  pray'ers  Maj.  Ingersoll  came  to 
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town  from  Albany  and  brings  word  that  they  had  advise 
there  y‘  Major  Rogers^^  had  been  out  with  a  party  of 
fifty  men  somewhere  [near]  the  Lake,  and  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  enemy  in  which  he  lost  six  men  and 

^  Major  Rouekt  Rogers,  whose  name  occurs  often  in  this  journal, 
was  boru  about  1730,  at  Dunbarton,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  this  ill- 
conducted  expedition  of  Abercrombie,  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  were 
conspicuous  actors.  In  1750,  he  served  under  Gen.  Amherst,  and 
destroyed  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis.  In  1760,  he  was  ordered 
by  Amherst  to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  tlie  ceded  western 
posts,  and  he  performed  the  duty.  But  tliis  terrible  lighter,  whom 
no  danger,  hardship  or  difficulty  could  daunt,  seems  to  have  become 
strangelj'  demoralized,  when  he  no  longer  had  Frenchmen  to  face  nor' 
Indians  to  hunt  down.  The  hero  went  to  England,  but  was  so 
shamefully  neglected  there  that  he  actually  suff’ered  from  want.  He 
managed,  however,  to  write  a  book  on  North  America,  which  he 
presented  to  the  king.  This  brought  him  up,  and  he  was  soon  sent 
out  as  Governor  of  Michilimackiaac.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  accused  of  traitorous  designs  and  of  intriguing  with  the  French 
—  charges  on  which  he  was.  arrested,  and  manacled  and  court-mar¬ 
tialed.  This  was  in  1765  and  1766.  Four  years  later  we  find  him 
again  in  England,  and  even  at  court.  Soon,  however,  he  gets  into 
trouble,  and  has  lodgings  given  him  in  the  debtors’  prison.  After  all 
this,  if  we  may  credit  his  own  story,  he  slips  over  into  Africa,  and 
fights  two  or  tliree  battles  under  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

And  now  once  more  he  is  in  America,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution 
is  just  beginning.  But  Rogers  is  suspected  and  watched.  They 
arrest  him,  and  Congress  sets  him  free.  This  in  1775.  In  1776  Wash¬ 
ington,  being  convinced  that  he  is  a  spy,  puts  him  under  guard.  Con¬ 
gress  again  liberates  him,  and  then  Rogcr.s,  breaking  his  parole,  goes 
over  to  the  enemy.  He  was  made  commander  of  a  corps  called  the 
‘•Queen’s  Rangers,”  and  at  Mamaroneck  came  nigh  being  captured. 
This  near  approach  to  the  gibbet  which  he  so  well  deserved  seems  to 
have  frightened  him,  for  very  soon  after  this  he  returned  to  England. 
In  many  respects  Robert  Rogers  and  Benedict  Arnold  are  twin  names. 
Both  signalized  themselves  by  many  acts  of  reckless  daring  and  heroic 
adventure.  Both  were  spendthrifts,  and  partly,  perhaps,  for  that 
reason,  both  were  mean  and  treacherous.  Both  also  dragged  out 
among  Englishmen  (with  whom,  hardly  less  than  with  their  own 
countrymen,  they  were  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt)  the  last  years 
of  their  miserable  existence.  Rogers  died  in  1800,  and  Arnold  in 
1801. 
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received  a  slighty  wound  himself  in  one  of  his  legs, 
there  was  also  this  da}’  an  alarming  rumor  in  this  tow’n, 
y‘  Fort  Edward  was  heseiged  by  y®  enemy,  and  many  of 
y®  ollicers  supposed  that  they  heard  y®  report  of  great 
guns  IVom  that  way,  in  their  march  to  this  on  Monday  till 
night,  and  some  asserted  y‘  they  heard  them  this  morning, 
but  those  that  arrived  here  this  evening  from  Albany 
heard  nothing  of  it  there.” 

"21.  Wednesday,  this  morning  attended  Prayers  at  six 
of  clock,  the  Regiment  still  remaining  in  good  health 
excepting  some  few  particulars,  none  sick  with  a  Fever 
for  which  I  bless  God  :  I  pray  God  to  be  with  us  to  keep 
us  from  sin,  sickness  and  ever}’  evil  occurrence— that  he 
would  be  with  wife,  family  and  people  —  be  their  God, 
strength  and  everlasting  portion.  After  prayers  and 
breakfast  we  hired  a  room  for  the  Field  Othcers  and  staff’ 
officers  to  cook  their  victual  inland  were  to  give  20  s. 
York  currency  a  week  rent,  this  evening  prayers  were 
omitted  by  reason  of  a  shower  of  rain,  and  now  we  are 
just  informed  from  All)an}’  that  Rogers  has  lost  I)ut  four 
men  and  is  gone  out  again  with  three  hundred  men  in 
jrreat  wrath  airainst  the  enemy.” 

"22.  Thursday.  Last  night  quite  late  arrived  orders 
from  Gen.  Stanwix’*^  for  the  two  companies  of  Col. 
Whiting’’’  y’  are  in  town,  and  for  one  company  and  half 


'**Tlns  oHlcer  in  1757  connnuiuled  a  force  sent  to  protect  the  western 
frontier.  Fort  Stanwix,  erected  by  him  at  tlie  carrying-place  to 
Wooil  Creek,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

’*N.\TnAXii:L  WnniNii,  b.  1724  in  Windliam,  Ct.,  was  a  son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Whitln<r,  first  minister  of  tliat  town,  lie  srraduated  at  Yale 
Collejie  in  1748,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  Pepperell’s  expedition,  of 
1745.  In  1755,  as  Lient.  Col.  of  the  2d  Conn,  rejiiment  he  was  in 
the  battle  in  which  Col.  Ephraim  Williams  was  killed,  and  succeeded 
him  in  command,  .\fter  shariii"  in  Abercrombie’s  defeat,  he  was 
again  out  with  Amherst  in  the  victorious  campaigns  of  175!)  and  17C0. 
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of  another  in  onr  Regiment  to  march  directly  to  Half- 
moon^.  It  is  certified  that  a  Flag  of  Truce  is  come  into 
Fort  Edward  ;  we  attended  prayers  and  then  supped  at 
our  new  lodgings,  having  dined  with  Domine  Vroom,  the 
Dutch  minister  of  Schenectady.” 

"23.  Friday,  praters  late  this  morning  by  reason  of  a 
shower,  this  evening  Col.  Bagley  received  orders  im¬ 
mediately  to  march  toward  Fort  Edward  upon  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Williams’ Regiment  to  Schenectady,  eight  com¬ 
panies  of  which  are  to  be  stationed  in  this  town.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  seem  pleased  Avith  a  thought  of  join¬ 
ing  the  army.  The  Lord  God  be  with  us  in  all  our 
marches  and  engagements.” 

"24.  Saturday.  This  morning  I  gave  a  short  Avord  of 
exhortation  to  the  soldiers,  as  Ave  are  in  some  expectation 
to  march  this  day,  and  INIr.  Johnson  of  Corris-Brook,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  soutliAvest  of  this  toAvn  being  present 


llalf-niooii  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  thirteen  miies 
north  of  Albany. 

“'Ill  our  earlj’ colonial  times  manj'  of  the  AA’ilmaais  name  were 
ministers  —  many  of  tliem  military  men.  One  of  them,  Elisha  W., 
was  botli  a  clersryman  and  a  colonel,  a  judge  and  college  president. 
Another,  Col.  Epliraim,  died  in  battle,  but  lives,  and  Avill  ever  live,  in 
the  college  which  he  founded.  AA’illiaai  AVilliams,  above  referred 
to,  was  a  sou  of  Rev.  AVilliam  Williams,  of  Weston,  Mass.  In  a 
letter  (still  preserved)  to  Dr.  Tlios.  AA’^llliams,  of  Deerfield,  and  dated 
July  11,  1758,  he  gave  a  thrilling  account  of  the  engagement  before 
Alontcalin’s  breastwork,  in  which  his  regiment  had  taken  an  active 
part.  Col.  AA'illiams  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  rittstield. 
Mass.,  and  still  has  his  monument  in  the  Pittsfield  elm,  Avhich  stood 
on  his  ground,  and  which  he  saved  from  the  axe.  He  was  made  a 
judse,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  martial  bearing  and  jovial  dispo¬ 
sition.  The  story  of  ids  married  life  is  succinctly  and  quaintly  told 
by  Major  Stoddard  thus : —  “  He  married  first  Miriam  Tyler,  for  good 
sense,  and  got  it;  secondlj’.  Miss  Wells,  for  love  and  beauty,  and  had 
it;  thirdly,  Aunt  Hannah  Dickinson,  and  got  horribly  cheated.”  Col. 
Williams  died  in  1788,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
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prayed  with  the  Kegiment,  and  after  prayers  a  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  accident ;  as  one  of  the  soldiers  was  exercising 
in  the  Prussian  way,  when  he  came  to  tire,  not  consid¬ 
ering  that  his  gun  was  charged  it  went  off  with  two  halls 
— one  went  through  a  soldier  sitting  at  a  small  distance, 
entering  a  little  below  his  riirht  shoulder  and  comiii"  out 
by  his  lett  breast.  His  name  is  Moody  of  Haverhill, 
who  dyed  about  two  hours  after.  Tlie  other  ball  struck 
another  man’s  leg,  hit  the  i>one,  and  glanced  out  the  same 
side.  His  name  is  Mash,  also  of  Haverhill,  and  a  third 
man  had  one  of  the  balls  pass  through  his  jacket  and 
shirt  and  just  touched  the  end  of  his  linger.  He  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life.  This  night,  Elisha  Moody, 
the  man  killed,  was  buried.  A  great  part  of  the  llegi- 
ment  attended,  and  the  company. under  arms  that  he  be¬ 
longed  to.  After  he  was  let  down  into  the  grave  I  prayed 
and  then  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers.  A  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  made  upon  the  man,  William  Hermit,  that 
tired  his  gun  that  did  such  mischief,  and  he  was  cleared. 
The  poor  fellow  is  much  cast  down.  At  prayers  this 
evening  I  made,  a  speech  of  some  length  to  the  Kegiment 
as  they  were  to  march  the  next  day  early,  there  were 
present  many  of  the  town’s  people,  both  men  and  women. 
The  people  of  the  town  are  very  sorry  that  we  must 
march  from  them.  The  people  in  Schenectady  were  quite 
a  civil  people  and  they  have  quite  a  good  sort  of  a  man 
to  their  minister.” 

"25.  Sabb.  this  morning  after  prayers  we  set  out  for 
half-moon  and  arrived  there  at  about  sunsetting — a  march 
of  the  best  part  of  twenty  miles.  I  cautioned  y*-’  Regi¬ 
ment  in  y®  morning  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy — and  they  did  behave  quite  civilly  in  general. 
But  I  never  saw  just  such  a  Sabbath  before.  We  took  a 
long  Sabbath-day’s  journey  for  our  march  ;  at  Ilalf-moon 
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we  found  two  Connecticut  regiments,  Col.  LymUn’s^  and 
"Wooster’s.-®  This  night  we  encamped  on  the  hard  floor 
with  a  blanket  under  us  and  another  upon  us.” 

"26.  Mond.  this  morning  very  rainy.  One  of  Capt. 
George’s  company  broke  out  with  the  small  Pox  in  the 
barn.  Tarried  at  Half-moon  all  day,  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  wife  and  another  to  Francis  Choate,'-**  Esq. ;  but  tin- 


**PinxEAS  Lymax  was  a  native  of  Durham  in  Conn.,  where  he  was 
born  about  171G.  After  graduating  at  Yale  lie  settled  as  a  lawyer  in 
Sullield.  In  1755  he  was  coiniiiander-in-chicf  of  the  Connecticut 
militia.  At  tlie  battle  of  Lake  George  in  1757,  he  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  when  Sir  William  Jolinson  was  disabled,  took  charge  of 
the  troops,  and  brought  the  engagement  to  a  successful  termination. 
This  journal  shows  that  he  was  the  most  influential  of  the  provincial 
colonels  in  Abercrombie’s  army.  In  1759  he  assisted  in  tlie  capture 
of  Crown  Point  and  of  Montreal.  In  1702  he  commanded  the  provin¬ 
cial  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Havana.  For  several  years  he 
was  in  England,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  with  a  view  to  founding  a  colony.  At  last  he  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  embark  with  his  sou  and  with  others,  on  his  way  to  the  great 
river.  They  got  as  far  as  west  Florida.  There  died  (1775)  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  his  son,  and  the  enterprise  died  with  them. 

David  Woosteh  was  born  in  1710  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738.  In  1739  he  commanded  a  war 
vessel  commissioned  to  protect  the  coast.  In  the  Louisburg  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1745  he  commanded  the  “Connecticut,”  a  sloop  of  war.  Sent 
in  a  cartel-ship  to  France,  he  was  denied  admittance.  Passing  over 
to  England,  he  was  received  at  Court,  and  obtained  a  commission  as 
Captain  in  Peppercll’s  regiment.  In  the  campaign  of  1755  he  was 
Colonel  of  tlie  Third  Conn,  regiment,  and  continued  in  the  service 
till  1700.  In  1775  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  lie  also 
served  in  Canada,  where  he  succeeded  Montgomery,  on  tlie  fall  of 
that  olUcer.  On  ids  return  he  was  made  Major  General  of  the  Conn, 
militia.  He  fell,  .April  27,  1777,  at  Hidgelleld,  Ct.,  while  attempting 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Gov.  Tryon. 

®^Fuaxcis  Choate  was  the  cliaplain’s  right-hand  man  at  home,  the 
leader,  from  the  first,  of  his  cliurch  and  parish.  He  was  also  the 
unele  of  Mary  (Dodge)  Cleaveland.  A  grandson  of  John  Choate, 
tlie  first  Ipswich  settler  of  the  name,  he  was  distinguished  in  a  family 
wliich  has  had  far  more  than  the  average  share  of  mental  ability. 

(8)‘ 
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ishod  neither.  Col.  Lyman  and  Col.  Wooster  marched 
oflT  towards  Fort  Edward ;  tarried  at  Half-moon  this 
ni"ht.” 

"27.  Tuesday.  This  morning  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Col.  Woos¬ 
ter’s  chaplain  prayed  with  our  Regiment,  and  we  set  out 
and  arrived  at  Still-water  about  one  o’clock,  where  we 
overtook  Col.  Wooster’s  Regiment  and  dined  with  the 
Col.  in  the  F'ort,  and  then  he  marched  forward  ;  and  our 
Reg'  after  refreshing  themselves  marched  also  forward. 
But  the  field  officers  tarried  at  Still-water  and  lodged  in 
the  Fort.” 

"28.  Wednesday.  ^larched  from  Stillwater  to  Saratoga 
Fort,  where  we  put  up  and  tarried  all  night.  Fourteen 
miles  from  Stillwater  to  Seratoga.” 

"29.  Thursday.  Marched  from  Seratoga  to  Fort  Miller 
5  miles  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Edward,  7  miles,  and 
put  up  and  tarried  all  night — lodged  in  Commissary 
Tucker’s  teht  and  fared  well.” 

"30.  Friday.  This  day  tarried  at  Fort  Edward.  One 
company  of  a  hundred  men  under  Capt.  Morrow  was 
draughted  out  of  the  Regiment  to  tarr}'  at  Fort  PMward.” 

"July  1.  This  day  being  Saturday,  after  sending  my 


His  useful  life  of  seventy-six  years  terminated  in  1777,  but  not  his 
usefulness.  One  son,  Jolin,  became  a  magistrate  and  man  of  mark. 
Anotlier,  AVilliam,  saw  in  his  sons.  David  and  Georjie,  their  grand¬ 
father  fuily  restored.  Of  these,  David  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  leavlnS 
Rufus  and  Washington  in  tender  boyhood.  The  latter,  cut  oft'  iu  his 
third  college  year,  had  already  given  ample  promise  of  a  career  not 
less  brilliant  than  that  of  his  l)rother  soon  became.  Of  Rufus  Choate, 
that  rare  phenomenon  in  the  realms  of  mind  and  of  eloquence — who 
knows  not  that  he  was  long  the  pride  of  Essex  County,  the  I)oast  of 
^lassachusetts  and  tlie  admiration  of  our  whole  country !  Not  yet, 
even,  is  this  rich  vein  exhausted.  Descendants  of  the  fifth  degree 
from  elder  Francis  Choate,  through  his  grandson,  George,  may  be 
seen  to-day,  primi  inter  pares,  on  the  bench  in  Essex  County,  aud  at 
the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
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horse  by  Isaac  Haskell  to  Capt.  Van  Buren’s  with  the 
following  articles  viz.  bridle,  saddle,  boots,  spurs,  one 
pair  of  yarn  stockings,  one  pair  of  double-soled  German 
pumps,  set  out  on  foot  to  Lake  George.  Dined  at  Half¬ 
way  Brook  with  Col.  Nichols,  Col.  Cummings-"  and  Mr. 
!Morril,  the  chaplain,  and  set  out  again.  Arrived  at  the 
Lake  before  sunset,  something  fatigued,  and  lodged  with 
Mr.  Forbush,  chaplain  to  Col.  Ruggles.” 

lu  regard  to  Col.  Cummings,  Mr.  Morril,  Mr.  Forbush,  and  Mr. 
lugersoll,  I  have  no  information  beyond  what  the  Journal  gives. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  THE  EARLY  DAYS  AND  RAPID 
GROWTH  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Alkkkd  Peaijody. 


It  may  not  be  generally  recollected  that  California  was 
ceded  in  1848  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  she  paying 
fifteen  million  dollars.  The  treaty  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  was  signed  by  the  United  States  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  Mexico  in  May. 

At  that  time  the  extent  of  the  gold  fields  was  not 
known,  though  in  January  it  was  at  first  discovered  by  a 
man  digging  a  mill-raee  for  Capt.  Sntter,  who  at  that  time 
owned  the  land  on  which  Sacramento  City  now  stands. 

"When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reached  here, 
via  the  isthmus,  in  early  summer,  it  was  credited  l)ut  by 
a  very  few.  Soon  several  parcels  were  sent  here,  and 
large  shipments,  with  letters  from  well  known  residents 
there,  confirming  the  fact,  and  with  these  came  also  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  large  immigration  from  the  region  around 
California,  even  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Chili. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions,  mining  im¬ 
plements,  houses,  lumber,  etc.,  at  a  place  where  the 
returns  were  gold,  greatly  aroused  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  late  in  the  autumn  companies  in  many  of  the 
seaboard  cities  were  formed,  and  vessels  purchased  to 
take  cargo  and  passengers  round  Cape  Horn,  there  being 
only  one  steamer  monthly  between  California  and  New 
York,  via  the  Isthmus. 

About  the  first  of  December,  1848,  I  applied  to  John 
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Bertram,  Esq.,  to  undertake  a  voyage  there,  whieh  re¬ 
sulted  in  himself  and  five  other  gentlemen  of  Salem 
loading  the  bark  Eliza, ^  Capt.  A.  S.  Perkins,  with  an 
assorted  cargo,  and  I  went  out  in  her  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  to  establish  myself  as  a  commission  merchant. 

The  cargo  consisted  of  flour,  pork,  hams,  sugar,  eoffee, 
butter,  cheese,  rice,  figs,  raisins,  dried  apples,  bread, 
meal,  pickles,  boots,  shoes,  domestics,  chairs,  nails,  cook 
stoves,  bake  pans,  kettles,  axes,  shovels,  picks,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  articles,  lumber,  and  not  of  least 
importance,  a  store,  also  materials  for  building  a  boat,or 
scow,  for  dredging  in  the  rivers  or  on  sand  bars,  together 
with  a  small  steam  engine,  a  lathe,  and  tools  for  rq)airs. 
There  w'ere  six  passengers,  Messrs.  John  Beadle,  Jona¬ 
than  Nichols,  Dennis  Rideout,  George  BuflTum,  George 
Kenny  and  James  Parker,  all  of  Salem.  One  of  those 
was  a  boat  builder,  one  a  carpenter,  and  two  machinists. 
These  were  selected  from  numerous  applicants,  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  our  plans  on  arrival  if  they  were  found 
to  be  practicable.  The  "Eliza”  was  the  first  vessel  that 
sailed  from  Massachusetts  with  an  assorted  cargo  and  pas¬ 
sengers  direct  for  San  Francisco,  though  Capt.  Eagleston 
was  loading  the  Brig  "Mary  and  Ellen”®  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  when  the  gold  discoveries  were  confirmed,  and 
he  changed  her  vo^-age  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  and  cleared  from  Salem  Oct.  27th. 

'The ‘‘Eliza”  w.is  built  at  Salem,  in  1822,  by  Thomas  and  David 
Majionn,  for  .Joseph  White ;  sold  by  liis  heirs  in  1832  to  David  Pingree, 
and  again  in  184G  to  Michael  Sliepard  and  otliers.  Tonnage,  204 
tons.  For  several  years  previous  in  the  Zanzibar  trade. 

Tlie  officers  and  crew  were.  Captain,  Augustine  Staniford  Perkins, 
now  residing  in  Salem ;  flrst  officer,  Joseph  Perkins,  who  bouglit  a 
farm  at  Clipper  Gap,  California,  and  has  since  lived  at  that  place; 
second  officer,  William  Hunt.  Seamen,  Amos  Niles,  T,eander  J.  John¬ 
son,  Ebenezer  Fox,  William  Smith,  Henry  C.  Perkins,  Abel  Martin, 
and  John  Lambert. 

"See  page  124  for  an  account  of  this  voyage  by  Capt.  Eagleston. 
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On  the  morning  of  our  sailing  from  Derb}'^  wharf,  Dec. 
23,  1848,  a  great  crowd  had  assembled  to  take  leave  of 
friends,  and  to  giv'e  a  hearty  hurrah.  Just  as  they  were 
casting  off  the  bark’s  fasts  a  song,®  composed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  1)3^  some  friends  of  one  of  the  passengers,  was  struck 
up  bj'  him, 

“  The  wash  bowl  on  my  knee,” 


Tune,  On!  SUSAXXA.  (Key  G.) 


came  from  Salem  City, 

Witli  my  washbowl  on  my  knee, 

I’m  going  to  California, 

The  gold  dust  for  to  see. 

It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left. 

The  weather,  it  was  dry, 

The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death. 

Oh !  brothers,  don’t  you  cry. 

Oh !  California, 

That’s  the  land  for  me! 

I’m  going  to  Sacramento 
With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee. 


I  jumped  aboard  the  ’Liza  ship. 
And  travelled  on  the  sea. 

And  every  time  I  thought  of  home 
I  wished  it  wasn’t  me  ! 

The  vessel  reared  like  any  horse 
That  had  of  oats  a  wealth ; 

I  found  it  wouldn’t  thi’ow  me,  so 
I  thought  I'd  throw  myself. 

Oh !  California,  etc. 


3.  I  thought  of  all  the  pleasant  times 
We’ve  had  together  here, 

I  thought  I  ort  to  cry  a  bit. 

But  couldn’t  find  a  tear. 

The  pilot  bread  was  in  my  month. 
The  gold  dust  in  my  eye. 

And  though  I’m  going  far  away 
Dear  brothers,  don’t  you  cry. 

Oh !  California,  etc. 


I  soon  shall  be  in  Francisco, 

And  then  I’ll  look  all  round. 

And  when  I  see  the  gold  lumps  there 
I’ll  pick  them  off  the  ground. 

I’ll  scrape  the  mountains  clean,  my  boys, 
I’ll  drain  the  rivers  dry, 

A  pocket  full  of  rocks  bring  home, 

So,  brothers,  don’t  you  cry. 

Oh!  Caiifornia,  etc. 
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and  the  passengers  joined  in  the  chorus.  This  was  called 
the  "California  Song,”  and  was  snug  on  board  of  every 
vessel  going  round  Cape  Horn,  and  by  immigrants  over 
the  plains.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  a  London 
Quarterly  as  a  Californian  miner’s  song,  illustrative  of 
camp  life  at  the  diggings. 

After  letting  go  our  fasts  the  bark  grounded,  a  rope 
was  passed  from  on  board  to  the  spectators  on  the  wharf, 
and  hundreds  of  them  laid  hold  of  it  with  such  a  gusto 
that  they  walked  her  oft'  as  if  a  powerful  tug  boat  had 
hold  of  her. 

The  voyage  i'rom  the  coast  was  without  any  very  bad 
weather,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  set  of  passengers,  rather 
musical  withal — one  played  the  violin,  another  the  ac- 
cordeon,  a  third  the  tamborine,  and  I  played  skilfully 
on  the  triangle.  When  we  passed  near  a  vessel  we 
would  give  them  the  California  song,  with  all  the  accom¬ 
paniments. 

Anxiety  to  get  out  before  other  vessels,  soon  to  follow 
us  with  similar  cargoes,  stimulated  Capt.  Perkins  to  take 
advantage  of  every  wind,  and  even  the  gales,  when  favor¬ 
able,  and  when  struggling  oft’  Cape  Horn  I  often  wished 
the  bark  was  twenty  years  younger.  Our  voyage  in  the 
Pacific  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  much  of  our  time 
was  occupied  in  building  a  boat  for  exploration  up  the 
river. 

We  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  June  1,-1841),  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  days  passage,  and  anchored  about  nine, 
P.M.  We  went  on  shore  the  next  morning,  landing  on 
an  old  wharf  about  forty  feet  long,  the  onh'  one  in  the 
place.  Our  first  inquiry  was  if  the  gold  held  out,  and 
we  were  much  pleased  to  learn  that  before  'we  left  home 
the  half  had  not  been  told.  The  city  had  a  very  new 
and  unsettled  appearance,  the  streets  ran  at  right  angles, 
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uneven,  and  no  sidewalks,  some  quite  comfortable  dwell¬ 
ings,  a  hotel  on  one  side  of  the  public  square,  and  on  the 
opposite  was  the  custom  house ;  a  very  rough-looking 
building,  built  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks.  It  was 
one  story  only,  and  had  a  veranda  all  round  it.  The 
shops  were  mostly  of  rough  boards,  their  contents  arti¬ 
cles  of  first  necessity,  mining  tools  and  cooking  utensils. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  busily  employed,  opening  goods, 
selling  and  packing  them  for  shipment.  The  mines  being 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  distant 
from  San  Francisco,  all  goods  had  to  be  taken  in  small 
vessels  up  to  Sacramento  City  and  to  Stockton,  and  then 
distributed  to  difterent  mining  points. 

In  these  early  days  of  California,  United  States  laws 
had  not  been  introduced  there,  and  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary,  in  such  a  mixed  population,  for  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  to  establish  Ljuich  law.  Any  one  caught 
stealing  would  be  strung  up  on  the  nearest  tree.  Going 
on  shore  the  second  morning  after  we  arrived,  some  per¬ 
sons  in  a  store  were  telling  of  their  exploits  the  night 
before.  A  man  was  suspected  of  a  robbery  committed  a 
few  days  before.  He  was  taken  by  several  persons  to 
a  tree  near  by,  a  rope  put  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
hoisted  nearly  from  the  ground,  but  his  earnest  protes¬ 
tations  of  innocence  moved  the  hearts  of  his  accusers, 
and  they  felt  t'.iat  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  per¬ 
son  and  let  him  go.  This  was  rather  an  unpleasant  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  if  mistakes  of  this  kind  should  often  occur, 
I  felt  that  even  a  quiet  man  from  Salem  would  be  hardly 
secure. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  trade  and  every  kind  of 
business  were  rushed  through  without  regard  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Taking  samples  of  some  of  our  cargo  on  shore  to 
try  the  market,  the  owner  of  the  first  store  I  went  into 
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was  so  busy  he  could  not  attend  to  me  that  day,  so  I  pro¬ 
posed  calling  the  next  day,  Saturday.  "No,”  he  said, 
"come  Sunday.”  I  replied  that  I  never  did  business  on 
Sunday.  '*Oh  well !”  said  he,  "you  have  just  arrived; 
after  you  have  been  here  a  month  you  Avill  do  as  we  do.” 
I  replied  that  if  no  other  man  in  California  kept  the 
Sabbath,  I  should.  "You  are  right,”  he  said  ;  "I  wish  I 
stood  in  your  position,  but  I  have  gone  with  the  crowd, 
and  I  cannot  well  stop.” 

As  freights  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  City, 
the  head  of  navigation  of  that  river,  were  very  high,  a 
great  saving  would  be  made  by  taking  the  "Eliza”  up 
with  her  cargo.  No  vessel  of  her  draft  of  water  had  ever 
gone  up.  After  consulting  with  one  of  the  best  pilots  on 
the  river,  we  concluded  to  go  up  with  her,  and  agreed 
with  him  to  pilot  her  up,  after  lightening  her  a  little,  and 
he  was  to  accompany  her  with  a  large  schooner,  to  take 
the  cargo  in  case  she  grounded,  for  which  we  paid  him 
one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  a 
heavy  pilotage  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  We 
worked  our  way  up  the  river,  grounding  several  times, 
but  by  heeling  the  bark,  by  changing  her  cargo,  chains 
and  anchors,  we  got  her  off  without  discharging  any 
cargo,  and  iu  six  days  after  Ave  left  San  Francisco  Ave 
moored  her  to  two  sturdy  oak  trees,  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  Avhere  she  remained  for  years, 
having  quite  a  history,  as  she  Avas  used  as  a  store,  a  store 
house,  a  boarding  house,  and  later,  for  years  as  a  landing 
for  steamers,  in  1868  sold  and  broken  up ;  most  of  the 
timbers  and  planking  Avere  in  good  condition. 

The  first  outlook  on  a  toAvii  of  seven  buildings  and  a 
feAv  tents  was  not  very  encouraging  to  sell  a  valuable 
cargo  like  ours.  It  was  eAudent  from  the  dusty  roads 
that  there  Avas  not  a  little  travel,  and  it  must  have  been 
for  trade,  so  on  looking  round  Ave  gained  courage. 
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The  Plat  on  which  the  city  was  located  was  covered  with 
large  oaks,  and  oak  underbrush.  The  streets  were  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  one,  upwards  from  west  easterly,  and 
A  to  Z  from  north  southerly. 

We  had  struck  off,  at  a  printing  place  at  Sutter’s  Fort 
a  mile  distant,  fifty  lists,  costing  fifty  dollars,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  our  cargo  fresh  from  Salem,  and  these 
were  sent  into  the  mines,  the  only  means  of  advertising. 

Our  crew,  all  except  two  faithful  boys,  left  us  on  arrival. 
The  passengers,  on  whom  we  had  some  claims,  went  up 
the  river  in  the  boat  we  built,  for  the  purpose  of  exam¬ 
ining  the  shallow  rivers  and  bars.  They  returned  in  two 
or  three  days  with  unfiivorable  reports  for  mining  in  this 
mode,  which  was  not  unwelcome  news,  as  by  that  time  we 
had  all  we  could  attend  to,  in  waiting  on  customers  for  our 
cai’go.  It  was  put  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  it  was  for 
months  alluded  to,  as  the  best  cargo  that  had  come  to 
California,  and  customers  came  down  upon  us  with  a  rush. 

Capt.  Perkins,  having  been  well  schooled  in  the  Zan¬ 
zibar  trade,  made  himself  very  useful,  and  we  made  some 
outside  operations  on  joint  account,  renewing  our  stock 
of  goods  as  we  sold  out. 

The  safe  arrival  up  there  of  so  large  a  vessel  as  the 
"Eliza”  induced  almost  every  one  of  light  draft  of  water 
to  follow,  and  in  a  short  time  thei*e  were  lying  alongside 
the  river  bank,  at  every  favorable  point,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  vessels,  and  later  Salem  was  well  represented. 

On  entering  the  Sacramento  river  the  mosquitoes  gave 
us  a  warm  reception.  They  were  very  poisonous,  and  so  » 
persistent  we  could  not  eat  our  meals  with  comfort.  One 
of  the  boys  had  his  face  so  badly  stung  that  he  could  not 
see,  and  I  passed  several  hours  in  the  vessel’s  top,  that  I 
might  have  a  little  respite. 

A  great  variety  of  nationalities  would  be  seen,  and 
some  would  be  almost  wild  to  get  to  the  mines.  There 
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was  no  conveyance  except  for  a  few  who  could  purchase 
a  horse  or  mule,  and  most  miners  were  obliged  to  walk 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  some  taking  a  shovel  and  pick  and  a 
slight  change  of  clothing.  Expenses  were  very  high,  and 
no  one  could  aflbrd  to  be  idle,  and  no  one  ought  to  be, 
for  wages  were  sixteen  dollars  a  day. 

The  first  Saturday  night  after  we  arrived,  being  very 
tired,  I  arranged  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  morning 
without  being  disturbed,  but  at  daylight  I  was  called  for 
something  very  important ;  going  on  deck  I  found  three 
men  and  their  mules  on  the  river  bank,  waiting  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  and  load  up  for  the  mines,  and  when  I  told 
them  I  did  not  sell  goods  on  the  Sabbath  they  used  very 
rough  language,  and  this  gave  me  libei’ty  to  advise  them 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  to  prolong  their  lives  and  that  of 
their  mules,  assuring  them  that  it  would  be  better  for 
both,  and  if  they  would  do  so  and  come  at  the  same  hour 
the  next  morning,  they  should  be  well  served.  They 
went  away  declaring  that  they  would  not  trade  with  such 
a  puritanical  hypocrite,  but  it  seems  they  thought  better 
of  it,  and  came  as  invited,  and  after  coming  two  or  three 
times  for  goods  they  made  me  their  banker,  depositing  in 
my  safe  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  immigrants  were  of  almost  every  profession  and 
vocation — judges,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
artisans  of  every  kind.  It  was  amusing,  though  praise¬ 
worthy,  to  see  them  turning  their  hands  to  anything  to 
earn  a  few  dollars.  I  wanted  some  lumber  hauled  a  short 
distance ;  sending  for  a  man  who  owned  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
I  was  surprised  to  have  him  report  himself  Professor 
Shepherd,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  did  all  the  work 
himself  and  in  a  few  days  earned  fifty  dollars.  I  found 
him  a  very  pleasant  acqtiaintance,  and  a  most  excellent 
man,  as  well  as  a  good  geologist.  Hearing  that  a  clergy- 
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man  had  come  in  town,  he  ventured  to  invite  him  to 
preach  on  board  a  bark,  but  the  saw  and  hammer,  driving 
of  teams,  discharging  and  loading  of  goods  all  around, 
were  a  great  disturbance. 

The  Professor  prevailed  on  me  to  join  him  in  visiting 
the  vessels  and  venders  of  goods,  to  urge  them  to  refrain 
from  doing  business  on  the  Sabbath,  to  which  they  all 
consented ;  and  every  one  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
pleasantest  day  they  had  passed  in  California.  Service 
that  day  was  held  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  which  proved 
too  small  to  accommodate  all.  The  next  Sunday  it  was 
held  under  a  gigantic  oak,  the  trunk  of  which  measured 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference. 

Seats,  boards  laid  on  nail  kegs.  On  this  Sabbath  Mr. 
Ball,  son  of  our  city  missionary  in  Salem  at  that  time, 
appeared  with  a  cabinet  organ.  This  drew  quite  a  croAvd, 
and  after  service  the  musical  gentlemen,  some  members 
of  the  Handel  and  Hayden  society  of  Boston,  gathered 
around  the  organ  and  sang  their  old  favorite  tunes  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

A  man  near  our  vessel  worked  under  an  oak  tree 
making  rough  board  coffins ;  he  was  the  only  man  that 
would  not  regard  the  Sabbath.  When  we  returned  from 
church  he  boasted  of  having  earned  sixteen  dollars  while 
we  were  gone.  One  of  his  coffins  was  taken  for  him  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  summer. 

The  conveyance  to  the  mines  was  gi-eatly  facilitated  by 
the  arrival  in  September  of  the  immigration  over  land 
from  the  western  states,  furnishing  a  great  number  of  ox 
teams,  hoi’ses  and  mules,  which  made  it  less  expensive 
for  the  miners. 

The  immigrants  from  Missoiu’i,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
would  more  easily  conform  to  rough  life  than  those  from 
the  eastern  states.  The  females  and  children  Avere  brought 
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over  the  mountains  in  ox  wagons,  covered,  and  in  and 
around  them  were  sufficient  cooking  utensils  and  furniture 
to  commence  their  new  life.  Some  of  the  old  pioneers 
cut  down  oak  trees  and  cut  them  in  convenient  lengths  to 
split,  which  they  used  for  hoarding  their  houses  and  also 
for  shingles.  Some  very  tine  horses  were  introduced  from 
Missouri. 

A  Mr.  Flint,  of  Maine,  drove,  from  one  of  the  western 
states  over  the  mountains,  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  first  of 
fine  wool  introduced  into  California,  and  now  he  is  the 
largest  sheep  owner  there,  and  is  very  rich. 

By  this  time  rough  buildings  and  tents  nearly  covered 
several  blocks,  settlers  were  arriving  dail}’,  and  it  was  a 
very  busy  place,  with  favorable  prospects  of  becoming  a 
commercial  city.  Among  new  comers  was  a  man  desi¬ 
rous  of  opening  a  restaurant,  there  not  being  any  in  the 
place.  We  put  him  up  a  building  of  boards  eighteen  by 
thirty  feet,  and  covered  it  with  sails  from  the  "Eliza  rent 
two  hundred  dollars  per  month.  This  w'as  hardly  finished 
when  a  doctor  came  and  wished  ns  to  build  for  him 
one  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  occupy  as  an  apothecary  ; 
rent  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Immedi¬ 
ately  a  gentleman  applied  for  a  store  w’hich  he  must  have 
ill  three  days,  as  his  goods  were  to  be  landed  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  third  day  ho  moved  into  it ; 
rent  three  hundred  dollars  per  month.  These  three  build¬ 
ings  Avere  put  up  by  Mr.  Rideout,  one  of  our  passengers, 
which  was  a  good  advertisement  for  him,  and  from  that 
time  he  never  lacked  w'ork.  He  left  for  home  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  well  paid  for  his  six  months’  work  in  California.  At 
Panama  he  took  the  fever  and  died.  He  was  attended  by 
a  kind  Salem  man,  though  a  stranger. 

,  On  the  street  and  on  wdiere  we  built  these  stores,  we 
cut  down  a  thick  grdivth  of  oak  underbrush,  and  in  six 
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weeks,  that  street  with  others  was  watered  by  a  water 
cart. 

Quite  a  number  of  families  had  come  in,  and  Prof. 
Shepherd  collected  the  children  and  had  a  Sabbath  school 
in  a  little  shanty  he  built  of  poles  and  boards.  The  ground 
was  the  floor,  and  seats  pine  boards,  but  we  found  the 
children  learned  as  well  in  it  as  if  under  a  frescoed  ceiling. 

Lumber,  canvas  and  cotton  cloth  having  come  in  freely, 
some  large  buildings  had  been  erected ;  the  most  costly 
were  used  as  gambling  houses,  and  of  these  there  'neve 
not  a  few. 

^lany  large  groceries  were  in  canvas  tents,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  though  they  could  have  been  easily 
cut  into  and  robbed  any  dark  night,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  robbery  while  I  was  in  Sacramento.  On  board 
the  "Eliza”  we  never  locked  our  hatches.  So  much  for 
Dr.  Lynch. 

From  materials  on  board  the  "Eliza,”  we  built  two 
scows,  one  to  be  used  as  a  ferry  boat  across  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  river,  the  first  one  in  the  place,  and  the  other  for  a 
German  to  take  his  vegetables  to  market.  This  man  had 
about  an  acre  cultivated,  about  four  miles  below  the  eity. 
This  was  an  experiment,  there  not  being  any  other  land 
cultivated  anywhere  round,  and  it  proved  a  success. 
Capt.  Perkins  went  down  in  his  boat  and  purchased 
potatoes  at  sixty  dollars  per  bushel,  and  other  vegetables 
proportionably  high,  of  which  he  sold  enough  at  a  profit 
to  give  us  a  taste  without  cost.  We,  however,  indulged 
in  a  little  extravagance  as  well  as  experiment.  Taking  a 
squash  at  two  dollars,  eggs  two  dollars  per  dozen,  and 
milk  two  dollars  per  gallon,  we  made  some  pies.  These 
reminded  us  of  home  and  paid  us  for  the  trouble.  A  bag 
containing  about  two  bushels  of  onions  on  the  way  to  the 
mines  passed  through  our  hands  at  eighty-five  dollars. 
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Prof.  Shepherd,  while  prospecting  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  always  carried  his  blankets  for  his  covering  at 
night,  his  saddle  served  as  a  pillow,  and  the  earth  as  a 
mattress.  All  travellers  were  obliged  to  camp  out  in  this 
way.  This  exposure  and  irregular  living  carried  off  great 
numbers  the  first  year  in  California. 

Occasionally  an  old  resident  of  California  came  along 
and  spoke  of  having  seen  the  location  of  Sacramento 
under  water,  l)ut  ten  to  one  contradicted  these  reports, 
and  we  thought  it  could  not  be  true  ;  but  when  the  rainy 
season  came,  the  river  above  the  city  overflowed,  and  ran 
in  back  of  it,  flooding  it  all  except  high  ridges.  This  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  place,  causing  a  great  depreciation  in 
real  estate,  and  was  proof  that  it  would  never  be  a  rival 
to  San  Francisco.  The  next  season  the  water  rose  much 
higher  than  before,  inundating  the  whole  city,  carrying 
away  houses  and  furniture.  On  the  trees  down  below 
Sacramento  near  the  river,  chairs  were  seen  hanging  some 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  For  several  days  no  one 
could  leave  their  houses,  except  in  boats  and  on  rafts, 
aud  in  many  places  they  would  step  from  the  second 
story  into  boats.  The  city  has  since  been  raised,  I  think 
ten  feet.  It  is  perfectly  secure  now  from  floods. 

Dec.  1,  1850.  My  attention  was  turned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  meet  Mr.  J.  P.  Flint  from  Boston,  who  came  out 
to  join  me  in  business,  and  we  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  style  of  Flint  &  Peabody.  We  built  a  store 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  wharf  on  which  we  at  first 
landed.  While  our  store  was  building,  two  gentlemen, 
my  partner  and  myself,  hired  a  shanty,  one  room  and 
kitchen.  In  one  corner  we  had  a  table,  and  when  our 
mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  at  night  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  Some  of  us  were  quite  accustomed  to 
this  mode  of  life,  which  was  far  better  than  hundreds 
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around  us,  living  in  tents,  and  there  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  these. 

The  city  had  improved  greatly  in  appearance  in  the  few 
months  past,  many  buildings  having  been  erected,  among 
which  were  a  city  hall,  a  large  banking  house,  a  Baptist 
church  —  the  lirst  Protestant  church  built  in  California. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  photograph  of  the  original 
building  sent  me  by  a  friend  last  month.  A  company 
from  Salem  had  arrived  in  a  ship,  and  put  up  a  very  large 
building  which  they  rented.  That  season  was  a  very  wet 
one,  none  of  the  streets  were  paved,  and  in  some  low 
places  no  teams  could  pass,  and  pedestrians  often  found 
the  longest  boots  too  short. 

There  was  a  great  accumulation  of  various  articles  of 
merchandise,  utterly  unsalable,  and  of  so  little  value,  not 
having  store  room,  they  were  left  out  exposed  to  weather. 
In  one  of  the  worst  erossings  some  half  dozen  or  more 
boxes  of  tobacco,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight, 
were  placed ;  also  barrels  of  spoiled  provisions.  Gold 
washers,  which  came  out  in  almost  every  v^esscl,  and  were 
of  no  value,  were  used  as  stepping  stones. 

The  harbor  presented  a  lively  appearance.  Some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  vessels  of  different 
nations  wore  anchored  in  the  bay,  and  some  had  been 
beached  to  be  used  for  the  sale  of  their  cargoes.  A  wharf 
eiffht  hundred  feet  long  had  been  built.  Lumber  arriving 
daily  had  fallen  in  price,  so  as  to  induce  a  great  amount 
of  building,  some  very  large  gambling  houses,  and  there 
were  many  of  them  which  were  well  patronized  night 
and  day,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  place  of  amusement 
for  the  idle. 

In.  the  spring  of  1850,  a  great  fire  burned  over  three 
blocks.  It  spread  so  rapidly  but  little  merchandise  was 
saved  ;  every  gambling  house  and  saloon  was  burned.  I 
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think  the  fire  occurred  on  Thursday.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  following,  on  our  way  to  church,  we  passed  a 
building,  the  only  one  put  up  since  the  fire,  and  we  heard 
the  jingling  of  the  specie  on  the  table,  which  seemed  to 
be  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty. 

The  favorable  accounts  we  gave  Mr.  Bertram  on  our 
arrival  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  trade  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  energy.  In  early  spring  three  vessels  arrived 
with  full  cargoes,  loaded  at  Salem  by  Mr.  Bertram,  and 
soon  after  tw^o  others  followed.  We  had  several  other 
cargoes  consigned  which  kept  us  occupied. 

Capt.  Perkins  settled  up  his  business  and  left  for  home 
in  the  June  steamer  via  the  Isthmus.  He  was  the  first 
that  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  song, 

“A  pocket  full  of  rocks  bring  home.” 

We  were  greatly  surprised  one  day  at  the  arrival  of 
two  small  clipper  tea  ships,  with  assorted  cargoes  from 
New  York,  in  little  over  one  hundred  days.  These  short 
passages  created  quite  an  excitement,  and  every  one  rea¬ 
lized  the  advantage  of  having  their  goods  come  by  fast 
sailing  ships. 

The  gold  covering  a  vast  surface  of  country  w'as  an 
established  fact,  and  could  not  be  exhausted  for  years. 
My  partner  proposed  my  returning  home,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  line  of  fast  ships  from  Boston,  which  would  com¬ 
mand  high  freights  and  result  in  a  profitable  business.  I 
took  the  first  July  steamer  to  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
on  a  mule,  came  dow'u  the  Chagres  river  in  a  canoe  burned 
out  of  a  large  log,  and  arrived  home  in  thirty-six  days. 

Mr.  Flint’s  son  was  taken  into  our  firm  and  the  style 
has  since  been  Flint,  Peabody  &  Co.  No  line  from  Bos¬ 
ton  had  been  established,  and  seeing  the  importance  of 
an  early  movement,  an  arrangement  between  our  firm  and 
(9) 
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Messrs.  Glidden  &  Williams  to  establish  one  was  at  once 
consummated,  they  to  procure  freights  in  Boston,  and 
Flint,  Peabody  &  Co.  to  collect  them  in  San  Francisco, 
and  it  was  called  "Glidden  &  Williams’  Line.” 

There  were  but  few  fast  or  clipper  ships  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  and  as  such  ships  would  command 
freights  at  double  the  price  of  common  ships,  it  was 
determined  by  Mr.  Bertram  and  the  owners  of  the  line, 
with  one  other  firm  in  Boston,  to  build  an  extreme  clipper 
of  one  thousand,  one  hundred  tons.  In  September  a 
contract  with  an  East  Boston  ship  builder  was  made  for 
such  a  ship,  and  to  have  her  ready  to  receive  cargo  by 
January  1.  Her  keel  was  laid  at  once,  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed  satisfactorily,  and  in  due  time  she  was  launched. 
Cpmplimeutary  to  Mr.  Bertram,  who  had  been  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  California  trade,  the  majority  of  the 
owners  named  her  for  him,  the  "John  Bertram.”  She  was 
rigged  and  fitted  for  sea,  loaded  in  Glidden  &  Williams’ 
line,  and  sailed  January  10  with  a  full  cargo,  at  one  dollar 
per  foot  or  forty  dollars  per  ton.  One  article  of  her 
cargo  shipped  by  her  owners  was  ten  thousand  dozens  of 
eggs,  put  up  in  tins,  which  sold  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  the  first  clipper  ship  that  was  built  expressly 
for  the  California  trade.  The  same  owners  soon  after 
built  the  famous  clipper  ship  "Witch  of  the  Wave,”  of 
fifteen  hundred  tons,  and  snbsequently  four  others  of  the 
same  model  averaging  fifteen  hundred  tons  each. 

Mr.  Bertram  and  others,  with  Flint,  Peabody  &  Co., 
in  1853  established  in  San  Francisco  the  ice  trade,  having 
employed  in  this  five  ships,  aggregating  thirty-three  hun¬ 
dred  tons.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  ice  could 
be  introduced  from  Sitka  at  lower  rates  than  from  Boston, 
and  they  gave  up  the  trade. 

June,  1851,  a  great  fire  swept  over  the  city.  Fifteen 
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blocks  were  burned,  and  eight  others  partially,  occupied 
by  fifteen  hundred  buildings,  estimated  loss  four  million 
dollars.  Flint,  Peabody  &  Co.  were  burned  out;  their 
store  was  the  last  building  burnt.  Their  loss  was  heavy  ; 
no  insurance. 

The  line  from  Boston  proved  a  success,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  statistics,  which  are  copied  from  the  San 
Francisco  almanac  of  1859  : — 

"  As  an  interesting  datum  in  illustration  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  Sail  Fran¬ 
cisco,  both  as  regards  its  nature  and  its  channels,  we 
place  the  following  table  before  our  readers. 

It  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  as  freight  to,  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  cargo  carried  by,  and  the  vessels 
consigned  to  a  single  house,  Messrs.  Flint,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  commencing  with  the  first  ship  of  that  line,  the 
"John  Bertram.” 


AMOUNT  OF  FREIGHT  LIST, 
lu  1852,  27  ships,  32,959  tons  of  goods,  $  854,583  77 


1853,  49  “ 

75,849  “ 

1,810^46  29 

1854,  30  “ 

49,727  “ 

992,633  29 

1855,  26  » 

47,681  » 

<( 

634,418  93 

1856,  26  “ 

49,499  “ 

(( 

677,312  57 

1857,  24  “ 

42,791  “ 

H 

464,579  69 

1858,  25  “ 

46,892  “ 

it 

531,887  01 

207  345,398  $5,965,862  14 


Choice  fruit,  in  the  early  days  of  California,  was  almost 
unknown.  I  sent  out  from  Boston  three  hundred  pear, 
three  hundred  apple,  two  hundred  and  fifty  peacH  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plum  trees,  raspberries,  currants,  etc., 
all  these  of  the  choicest  varieties,  which  we  set  out  on  our 
farm,  expecting  to  realize  great  profits,  but  when  they 
came  into  bearing  so  many  others  had  done  the  same 
thing  that  fruit  could  not  be  marketed  to  pay  expenses. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  from  1854  the  quantity  of  goods 
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shipped  from  the  cast  was  every  year  decreasing,  as  many 
articles  which  were  formerly  shipped  from  the  east  were 
p'roduced  there.  That  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 
From  Julj^  1855  to  Nov.,  1856,  one  article  (East  Boston 
syrup)  consigned  to  our  house  amounted  to  $563,588.00. 
Soon  after,  sugar  refineries  were  established  there,  and 
now  they  are  sedcing  a  market  for  their  surplus  syrup. 

In  1859  the  same  house  received  from  Boston  a  full 
cargo  of  flour,  sixty-five  hundred  barrels,  which  paid  a 
fair  freight.  In  1869,  from  July  to  December  31,  the 
shipments  from  San  Francisco  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
equal  to  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  barrels.  The 
same  year  the  wool  clip  was  fifteen  million  pounds,  all  of 
fine  quality. 

The  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  make  the 
population  ninety-two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven.  In  1857  the  population  had  increased  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  and  two. 

As  early -as  1859  by  the  "State  Register,”  it  appears 
the  "Great  Overland”  Mail  was  established  from  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  via  Fort  Smith,  to  Fort 
Fillmore  above  El  Paso.  Thence  to  Fort  Yuma  on  the 
Colorado,  to  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  semi-weekly, 
schedule  time  twenty-five  days.  Butterfield  &  Co.,  con¬ 
tractors.  Also,  the  Central  Overland  or  Salt  Lake  City 
Mail,  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  Salt  Lake,  thence  through 
Carson  Valley  to  Placerville,  weekly ;  leaves  St.  Joseph 
every  Saturday.  Schedule  time  from  St.  Joseph,  twenty- 
two  days.  Ilockoday  &  Corpening,  contractors. 

It  appears  by  the  "Register”  of  the  same  year  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  lodges  of  Free 
Masons,  and  seventy-eight  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows ;  an 
Agricultural  Society,  State  Horticultural  Society,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  of  Natural  History,  State  Medical  Society, 


Mechanics’  Institute,  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  and 
thirty-two  libraries,  containing  sixty-five  thousand  vol¬ 
umes.  This  does  not  include  the  State  Library  located 
at  San  Francisco,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the 
state,  library  Santa  Clara  College,  San  Jose,  Odd  Fellows 
Library  Association,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  Library 
Association  and  California  Pioneer,  San  Francisco. 

There  were  ninety  ditferent  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  state  of  California ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  grist  mills  ;  an  insane  asylum  at  Stockton,  and 
the  United  States  marine  hospital  at  San  Francisco, 
cost  of  building,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  following  shows  the  value  and  destination  of 
treasure  shipped  from  San  Francisco  during  the  years 
1854  to  1869  (sixteen  years). 

Eastern  ports,  §462.088,006 

England,  167,703,292 

China,  68,050,250 

Panama,  9,053,626 

Other  ports,  17,598,824 

§724,493,958 

The  amount  of  duties  on  imports  in  1869  w’as  $8,339,- 
384.14. 

This  same  year  the  amount  of  mining  stocks  sold  at 
the  Exchange  Board  in  San  Francisco  was  $30,037,707. 
There  were  also  turned  out  7,604  tons  of  new  shipping, 
of  which  eleven  were  steamers,  three  barks,  one  brig,  four 
barges,  and  thirty-four  schooners.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  vessels  cleared  at  the  custom  house  for  domestic 
and  foreign  ports,  706,452  tons. 

In  1873  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  San  Francisco  were 
3,647  —  1,293,398  tons. 

Among  the  manufactories,  there  was  built  by  Flint, 
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Peabody  &  Co.,  and  another  firm  a  rope  manufactory, 
making  annually  three  million  pounds  Manila  rope,  some 
of  which  was  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  used  for  hoisting 
quartz  rock  out  of  shafts.  They  have  a  barrel  factory  ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  and  half  barrels, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  kegs  were  manufactured  in 
1873. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint  in  1873  amounted  to 
$22,075,400.  , 

Our  Boston  house  bought  the  railroad  iron  for  the  first 
railway  that  was  built  in  California,  and  negotiations  were 
made  through  them  for  the  first  five  thousand  tons  of  iron 
for  the  Central  Pacific  railroad,  and  also  for  the  sale  of 
the  first  bonds  on  that  road. 

At  the  close  of  1869  I  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Flint,  * 
Peabody  &  Co.,  after  a  partnership  of  twenty  years. 
The  house  is  continued  under  the  same  style,  by  the  sons 
of  the  senior  partner,  who  died  last  March. 

To  show  still  farther  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  I  have  ascertained  that  only  two  ships  have  loaded 
in  Boston  ^or  San  Francisco  the  present  year,  1873.  The 
revolutions  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  resources 
which  have  been  developed  in  agriculture  and  manufac¬ 
tures  in  twenty-five  years,  are  beyond  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  country  or  the  world. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "Trade 
Keview” : — 

Wheat  product  of  1873,  25,000,000  bushels. 

Wheat  and  flour  exports  in  1873,  10,650,000  centals. 

Gold  and  silver  yield  in  1873,  $  82,000,000. 

Coinage  of  San  Francisco  mint  in  1873,  22,075,400. 

Coinage  of  mint  from  1854  to  Dec.  31, 1873,  350,000,000. 

Foreign  imports,  values  of,  in  1873,  33,660,000. 

Merchandise,  export  value,  by  sea,  in  1873,  31,160,000. 

Mining  stock  sales  in  1873,  146,400,000. 
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Lumber  receipts  in  1873,  203,330,000  feet. 

Wool  clip,  36,000,000  pounds. 

Domestic  coals  received  in  fourteen  years,  1,700,000  tons. 

Wine  products  of  1873,  2,500,000  gallons. 

Deposits  in  the  California  savings  banks,  $55,000,000. 

Banking  capital  of  the  state,  $100,000,000  gold. 

The  ship  "John  Bertram”  was  sold  eighteen  years  ago. 
She  has  been  running  ever  since.  On  the  12th  of  last 
month  she  was  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  captain, 
her  present  owner,  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city, 
speaking  of  her  in  the  highest  terms.  He  valued  her  so 
highly  that  he  wanted  the  photograph  of  the  person  for 
whom  she  was  named  to  hang  up  in  his  cabin. 

Not  only  did  the  California  trade  give  birth  to  the 
clipper  ship,  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  ship 
modelling  here  and  abroad  (though  the  extreme  clippers 
were  in  vogue  but  a  few  years,  giving  place  to  nearly  flat 
floors,  retaining  the  sharp  ends  to  combine  capacity  with 
speed),  but  innumerable  branches  of  industry  were  mag¬ 
nified  or  developed  by  this  trade,  and  on  this  23d  of 
December,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of 
the  "Eliza”  from  Salem,  it  is  hard  to  realize,  in  the  great 
California  of  to-day,  the  rough  country  we  landed  at  in 
its  infancy. 

Salem,  Dec.  23,  1873. 


AN  EARLY  CALIFORNIA  VOYAGE.* 


Some  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  New  Bedford 
claimed  the  clearing  of  the  first  ship  from  Massachusetts 
with  a  cargo  for  San  Francisco,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
golden  elephant  had  set  the  world  wild  and  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  thousands  rushed  to  the  golden 
waters  in  pursuit  of  fortunes  from  the  earthy  bowels  of 
the  mighty  monster.  But  some  friend,  in  overhauling 
the  New  Bedford  log  and  drifting  back  to  dates,  I  think 
through  the  "Register,”  gave  the  Mary  &  Ellen,  of  Salem, 
as  first  on  the  list  for  that  port.  The  two  articles  were 
stowed  away  for  safe  keeping,  but  at  the  pi’esent  time  are 
not  to  be  found.  This  I  much  regret,  as  I  would  like  to 
give  dates. 

I  now  see,  by  the  "  Gazette  ”  of.  January  21,  an  article 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Peabody,  my  friend  and  pioneer  in  gold 
dust  seeking,  falling  into  line  with  the  barque  "Eliza,” 
December  23,  about  two  months  after  my  sailing  as  first 
vessel  from  Massachusetts  for  that  port,  with  a  cargo  for 
gold  dust  hunters;  as  if  my  clearing  i7‘a  San  Francisco, 
thence  to  the  beautiful  groves  of  cocoanuts  and  plan¬ 
tains,  hove  the  "Mary  &  Ellen”  a  little  in  the  shade.  If 
the  terms  via  or  direct  were  in  the  clearance  I  cannot  say  ; 
and  believing  it  is  of  no  consequence,  I  will  in  "  plane 

*  We  are  permitted  to  in sei’t,  in  connection  with  the  precedinfr  paper,  this  account 
of  an  early  California  voyage,  in  the  Brig  “  Mary  &  Ellen  ”  from  Salem  to  San 
Francisco,  by  Capt.  John  H.  Eagleston. 
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sailing”  give  your  readers  a  sketch  of  ray  log  from  ray 
first  raoveraent,  and  let  them  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
the  first  credit  belongs.  And  as  I  ara  docked  for  repairs 
of  one  of  ray  main  spars,  I  will  wear  away  a  portion  of 
ray  dull  time,  while  the  slow  work  goes  on. 

Owing  to  severe  losses,  I  found  I  must  move  in  some 
direction  to  make  them  up ;  and  after  much  thought  on 
the  course  to  pursue,  I  decided  to  buy  a  fast  vessel  and 
proceed  to  the  Pacific.  As  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  ports  from  St.  Carlos  to  Guayaquil,  where  sales  of  any 
account  could  be  made,  I  determined  to  visit  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  ports  south,  in  order  to  make  what  sales  might 
be  possible,  and  learn  what  the  show  was  for  a  return 
cargo ;  thence  to  Guayaquil  and  load  some  seven  hundred 
quintals  of  cocoa  for  Manila,  where,  and  in  China,  through 
friends,  I  could  load  for  the  Coast,  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands.  Going  to  Baltimore  I  bought  of  Hooper  & 
Cheesbury  the  half  brig  "Zeno,”  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  tons,  for  seven  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  as 
she  was  not  registered  I  named  her  the  "Mary  &  Ellen,” 
after  my  two  daughters.  She  was  at  once  loaded  with 
corn  and  flour  for  J.  Safibrd,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and,  in 
charge  of  a  Baltimore  captain,  made  the  voyage  to  Salem 
in  three  days.  The  flour  was  landed  in  Salem  and  the 
corn  in  Danversport,  the  last  proving  to  be  a  job  of  some 
days. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  commenced  alterations  on  cabin, 
and,  wanting  a  young  man  to  take  one  quarter’s  interest 
and  go  with  me,  after  consulting  several  parties  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  disposed  of  to  Mr.  John  Henry  Proctor. 

While  on  the  ways  for  coppering,  the  California  mail 
arrived,  by  which  Capt.  J.  W.  Chever  received  a  letter 
from  his  son  Henry,  who  was  in  San  Francisco,  saying 
gold  had  been  discovered  in  large  quantity,  and  enclosing 
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a  list  of  articles  wanted  for  the  occasion.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  kept  quiet,  and  outside  of  this  I  heard  nothing 
of  gold.  But  believing  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail  would 
cause  a  great  movement  in  that  direction,  the  "Mary  & 
Ellen  ”  was  placed  in  position  and  loaded  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible — the  Hon.  S.  C.  Phillips,  Capt.  Chever 
and  J.  W.  Peele  being  the  principal  shippers ;  Mr.  E.  H. 
Knight  shipping  an  invoice  on  his  own  hook,  and  several 
other  friends  doing  the  same.  My  cargo  consisted  of 
beef,  pork,  flour,  hams,  blankets,  clothing,  crowbars, 
picks,  shovels,  tin  pans,  etc.,  etc. ;  also  liquors  and  wines 
of  various  kinds.  These  last,  on  account  of  ship,  A.  & 

C.  Cunningham,  and  S.  F.  Wyman,  of  Boston. 

Closing  up  our  wants,  we  sailed  on  the  28th  of  October, 

1848,  direct  for  the  golden  fields,  having  as  passengers 

D.  A.  Chever  and  a  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  latter  having 
visited  California  before,  and  intending  to  make  it  his 
home ;  my  foremast  hands  being  six  boys,  each  having 
made  one  voyage  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  sea-sickness. 
Owing  to  heavy  easterly  weather  for  fourteen  days,  we 
made  but  little  headway,  and  the  passage  to  the  line  was 
long.  But  here  I  was  pleased  to  learn  we  were  not  the 
only  one  on  long  time,  as  also  to  see  we  were  not  to  be  left 
in  the  rear,  as  the  slow  coach  of  a  large  southbound  fleet, 
which  was  pleasant  to  view  as  they  dropped  astern.  And 
from  latitude  six  degrees  north  to  thirty-five  degrees  south 
we  came  up  with  and  passed  thirty-six  sail  on  the  same 
course  as  the  "Mary  &  Ellen.” 

In  our  run  to  the  south,  an  incident  occurred,  the  like 
of  which,  I  think,  was  never  logged  before.  We  were 
under  double  reefs,  with  an  ugly  short  sea,  and  a  strong 
breeze  a  little  forward  of  the  starboard  beam,  the  "Maiy 
&  Ellen”  more  under  water  than  above.  The  second 
mate,  from  the  starboard  bow,  struck  a  porpoise,  and 
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about  the  same  time  the  brig  made  a  dive  and  the  por- 
poise  was  taken  on  board  between  the  lee  cat  and  knight 
heads,  and  landed  by  the  windlass,  greatly  enraged  with 
the  wild  leap  he  had  made  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  save  him. 

Soon  after  leaving  home,  Mr.  Proctor  had  a  running 
soi’e  break  out  on  the  end  of  his  forefinger,  right  hand, 
with  which,  and  a  consumptive  cough  of  old  standing,  he 
gently  passed  from  us,  and,  mourned  and  lamented  by  all, 
under  the  usual  sea  forms  his  remains  were  committed  to 
ocean’s  blue  tomb,  with  the  long  waves  of  Cape  Horn 
majestically  rolling  over  his  once  manly  form. 

With  short  detention  off  the  Cape,  and  a  full  share  of 
adverse  and  light  winds,  we  arrived  at  San  Francisco  at 
three  p.  m.,  March  28,  1849.  A  show  of  the  elephant 
was  soon  on  board,  the  display  of  golden  eggs  from  the 
pockets  of  land-sharks,  and  their  glowing  stories  of  big 
lumps  setting  my  boys  in  a  high  fever  for  the  gold  fields. 
The  second  night  in,  my  second  mate  and  three  of  the 
boys  stole  the  loilg  boat  and  ran.  The  next  morning, 
finding  my  boat  on  the  beach,  and  a  shark  from  a  den  a 
few  rods  off  by  her,  I  informed  him  the  boat  was  mine. 
He  replied,  "all  right.  I  want  forty-five  dollars  for 
picking  her  up.”  Believing  his  demand  for  lying  over 
large,  I  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Alcade,  and  stating 
the  case  to  him,  he  said,  "You  must  pay  it;  there  is  no 
law  here  to  help  you.”  I  took  his  advice,  paid  it,  and 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing  that  the  squeeze  was  no  heav¬ 
ier.  Seeing  I  should  soon  be  left  without  help,  my  mate 
having  taken  his  ticket  of  leave,  I  increased  the  cook’s 
pay  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  that  of  the 
boys  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

My  salable  cargo  was  soon  disposed  of ;  and  that  por¬ 
tion  not  of  ready  sale  I  concluded  to  take  up  to  Oregon, 
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and  put  up  several  notices  for  passengers.  Three  were 
soon  on  the  list,  one  of  them  a  Judge  Pratt.  I  was  now 
in  want  of  men.  But,  owing  to  the  sharks  fitting  them 
out,  and  sending  them  to  the  mines  for  a  stated  time,  and 
receiving  one-half  of  their  diggings  for  the  outfit,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  them  ready  to  move  from  the  golden 
scenes  that  surrounded  their  movements ;  and  knowing 
they  were  masters  of  the  situation,  they  had  become  very 
independent  and  exacting  in  their  notions.  Running  foul 
of  two  or  three  hard  looking  coons,  I  hove  aback  with, 
"My  men,  do  you  wish  to  ship?”  "I  don’t  know,  what 
is  the  wages?”  "Three  hundred  dollars  per  month.'” 
"We  can  do  better  than  that ;  how  are  we  to  live?”  "On 
usual  ship  fare,  and  have  all  you  can  eat.”  "That  won’t 
do.  If  we  go  we  must  have  ham,  eggs,  butter,  soft  tack 
and  canned  meats,  and  all  the  liberty  we  want  while  in 
port.”  Not  wishing  to  submit  to  furnishing  so  goldish 
and  gouty  a  bill  of  fare,  I  hauled  off  to  think  tlie  matter 
over.  But  having  an  unexpected  call  from  Ross,  Benton 
&  Co.,  to  purchase  the  "Mary  &  Ellen”  for  the  same 
voyage,  I  sold  to  them  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  iu  gold 
dust,  and,  disposing  of  a  few  articles  to  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
balance  of  the  cargo  was  stored  on  the  beach,  at  one 
dollar  a  barrel  per  month.  At  this  time,  for  want  of  in¬ 
side  room,  outside  storage  was  large  ;  aijd  although  show¬ 
ing  every  kind  of  merchandise,  not  the  first  article  was 
ever  molested.  Cost  of  landing  about  twelve  dollars  per 
ton,  and  in  some  instances  largely  over  this  figure.  Also 
freight  to  Sacramento  on  flour  six  dollars  per  barrel,  and 
to  Stockton  I  paid  thirty-six  dollars  on  four  barrels  of 
pork. 

On  the  17th  of  April  I  made  a  shipment  of  gold  dust 
to  J.  W.  Peele,  which  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  the  first 
on  Salem  account  from  that  place. 
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On  the  first  of  June  I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  by 
a  call  from  Capt.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Peabody,  they  having 
just  arrived  in  the  "Eliza”  from  Salem.  Information  and 
assistance  were  given  to  them  to  forward  their  movements 
in  pushing  up  to  Sacramento.  By  request  of  my  friends, 

I  was  to  breakfast  with  them  on  Sunday  morning.  On 
my  way  to  where  I  was  to  take  the  boat,  I  met  Lieut. 
Blair,  of  old  acquaintanceship,  and  at  this  time  master  of 
the  schooner  "Sagadahoc,”  and  running  up  the  Sacramento. 
KnoAving  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  river,  and  must 
be  a  good  pilot,  I  invited  him  to  go  on  board  with  me. 
He  did  so,  and  it  was  arranged  between  the  three  parties 
that  he  should  take  the  ship  up,  and,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  schooner,  and,  iii  case  the 
"Eliza”  mudded  at  any  time,  was  to  be  relieved  by  her. 
Without  loss  of  time  the  "Eliza”  was  off,  my  friends  de¬ 
lighted  at  what  they  had  seen  of  the  elephant,  and,  1  have 
no  doubt,  rejoicing  over  the  larger  show  in  store  for  them. 
In  this  movement  up  these  beautiful  inland  waters,  I  think 
they  will  head  the  list  as  first  vessel  of  the  "Eliza”  class 
and  draught  that  ever  ascended  the  Sacramento  river. 

On  board  of  the  "Eliza”  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
passengers.  Several  of  these  remaining  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  pitched  their  tent  in  Happy  Valley,  where  Mr.  Jona¬ 
than  Nichols,  stored  as  he  was  with  fun  and  song,  assisted 
by  his  social  and  free  hearted  companions,  made  their 
quarters  at  all  times  inviting  and  pleasant.  I  was  often 
with  them,  and  under  evening’s  beautiful  sky,  did  the 
echo  of  good  singing  please  the  squatters  that  composed 
the  little  beehive  villages  which  dotted  the  valley,  espe¬ 
cially  with  "The  Washbowl  on  my  Knee,”  which  was  the 
usual  wind-up. 

]\Iy  atlairs  squared  up,  I  took  passage,  in  company  with 
Capt.  N.  Batchelder,  of  this  city,  on  board  the  steamer 
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Oregon,  Capt.  B.,  about  the  first  of  July,  for  Panama, — 
passage  per  head  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
third  day  out  we  were  put  upon  ship-made  water,  right 
from  the  receiving  tanks,  beautifully  hot,  and  as  rusty  as 
an  old  anchor  of  twenty  years’  use.  This  we  thought  to 
be  a  dodge,  by  those  interested,  to  force  the  sale  of  ale, 
which  now  became  large  at  one  dollar  per  bottle.  Our 
table  was  also  very  scanty  in  supply ;  and  although  we 
touched  at  several  places  where  water  and  supplies  were 
handy  and  plenty,  not  the  first  show  of  either  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

One  knot  more  and  we  leave  the  Oregon,  with  her 
lockers  cleared  out.  On  a  line  with  our  course,  and  well 
to  the  south,  lay  a  shoal  which  was  not  on  the  ship’s 
charts ;  but  on  board  were  two  passengers,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  a  coast  captain  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  shoal,  and  by  them  Capt.  B.  was 
informed  of  its  existence  and  position.  Of  this  little 
notice  was  taken,  and  with  a  show  of  all  confidence  in  a 
clear  sea  before  us,  the  ship  under  full  power  was  driving 
onward,  ten  to  eleven  miles  per  hour.  The  day  was 
pleasant,  without  sufficient  air  to  ruffle  the  ocean’s  glassy 
surface,  when,  about  eleven  p.m.,  the  first  officer  playing 
booby  in  an  armchair,  and  the  watch  following  his  ex¬ 
ample,  while  fortunately  several  cabin  passengers  were 
still  moving  about  the  deck,  one  of  them,  an  old  ship¬ 
master,  both  of  steam  and  canvas,  seeing  the  ship  was 
entering  rippling  water,  jumped  on  the  bridge,  saw  our 
danger,  and  pulled  the  bell  for  a  stern  board.  This  saved 
us,  and  although  she  struck  quite  heavily,  she  was  soon 
backed  off,  and  saved  from  becoming  a  monument  for 
others  in  the  line. 

Arriving  at  Panama,  mules  and  guides  were  chartered 
for  our  passage  across  the  isthmus.  Moving  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  under  a  pouring  plumb-down  rain,  and  a  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  ride  all  day,  by  novel  and  narrow  channels,  through  a 
wild,  varying  and  interesting  scenery,  we  reached  Gor- 
gona  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condi¬ 
tion.  And  if,  as  the  Feejee  men  say,  sailors,  from  long 
use  of  salt  provisions,  become  too  salt  for  good  eating,  it 
was  at  this  time  most  thoroughly  soaked  out.  In  the 
morning,  by  canoes  and  two  or  three  boats,  we  descended 
the  river,  which  is  small,  and  at  nine  p.m.  arrived  on 
board  the  steamer  "  Crescent  City,  Capt.  Stoddard,  for 
New  York,  stopping  at  Jamaica  for  supplies.  Capt.  B. 
and  myself  reached  home  on  Sunday  morning,  sometime 
in  August,  and  I  believe  showed  the  first  golden  lumps 
brought  into  Salem  from  California ;  as  also  two  small 
leather  bags  handed  me  in  San  Francisco,  under  a  verbal 
receipt,  containing  each  one  thousand  dollars,  one  of  which 
was  for  a  New  Bedford  lady,  and  one  for  a  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Vineyard  Haven.  These  were  placed  in  the  Commercial 
Bank,  until  called  for. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REV.  DANIEL  SIIUTE,  D.  D., 
CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  EXPEDITION  TO 
CANADA  IN  1758. 

Communicated  hy  James  Kimball. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Shute  was  commissioned  as  chaplain 
to  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  during 
the  '"Old  French  War.”  Mr.  Shute  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Wayte)  Shute  and  was  born  in  Malden,  July 
19,  1722.  Graduated  (Harvard)  in  class  of  1743.  Or¬ 
dained  as  pastor  over  the  Second  Church  in  Hingham, 
December  10,  1746,  and  relinquished  his  public  labors  in 
March,  1799,  but  continued  his  pastoral  relation  until  his 
decease,  which  occurred  August  30,  1802. 

COPY  OF  COMMISSION. 

Thomas  Powxall,  Esq'’,  Captain  General 
[seal")  and  Governour  in  chief  in,  and  over  his 
Majesty’s  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  New  England,  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
same,  etc. 

To  Daniel  Shute,  M.  A.  Greeting.  Reposing  espe¬ 
cial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Loyalty,  Piety  and 
Learning,  I  do,  by  these  presents.  Constitute  and  appoint 
you  the  said  Daniel  Shute,  to  be  Chaplain  of  a  Regiment 
of  Foot  commanded  liy  Colonel  Joseiih  Williams,  raised 
by  me  for  a  general  Invasion  of  Canada. 

You  are  therefore  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge 
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the  Duty  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  said  Regiment  in  all  things 
appertaining  thereunto,  Observing  such  Orders  and  In¬ 
structions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
your  Colonel  or  any  other  Superiour  Officer,  for  which 
this  shall  be  your  Warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  Seal  at  Arms  at  Boston  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  1758.  In  the  Thirty  first  year  of  his 
Majesty’s  Reign.  T.  POWNALL. 

By  his  Excellency’s  Command, 

A.  Olivek,  Sec. 

1758.  May  20.  About  11  o  clock  A.M.  took  leave  of 
home,  arrived  at  Boston  at  5  o  clock  P.M. 

31.  Set  out  from  Boston  with  Lieut  Col  Twing  be¬ 
tween  9  &  10  o  clock  A.M.  Found  Col.  Williams  and 
others  at  Waltham ;  arrived  at  Worcester  9  o  clock  at 
night.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  y®  rain  all  day. 
Lodged  at  Col.  Chandler’s. 

June  1.  Very  rainy,  tarried  at  Worcester  all  day, 
dined  at  Col  Gardner  Chandler’s. 

2.  The  rain  continued, — remained  at  Worcester  all 
day,  where  we  were  very  generously  entertained  by  Col 
Chandler’s  lady. 

3.  Dull  weather  in  y®  morning.  Took  leave  of  y®  Col’s 
lady,  and  went  forward,  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  soaked 
with  a  heavy  rain  in  y*  edge  of  y®  evening,  before  we 
could  reach  y®  Tavern  in  Cold  Spring  where  we  lodged. 

4.  Sunday.  Prayed  with  Cap*  Butterfield’s  Company 
before  we  left  our  lodgings.  Travelled  about  3  miles, 
and  met  Maj  Arbuthnot  who  informed  us  our  Regiment 
was  at  Hatfield  ;  arrived  at  Hadley  betw’een  1  «&;  2  o  clock, 
dined  with  y®  Major ;  attended  publick  exercise  P.  M. 
with  Col.  Williams,  after  which  went  over  to  Hatfield, 
found  y®  Regiment  well  and  in  high  spirits.  Lodged  at 
Col  Israel  Williams. 

(10) 
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5.  The  Col  spent  the  day  chiefly  in  administering  y* 
Oath,  to  y®  Officers.  (A  leaf  of  the  journal  missing.) 

11.  Sunday.  Preached  at  Pontoosuck  in  y®  Fort  be¬ 
longing  to  Col  William  Williams  which  is  y*  only  house 
inhabited  in  y®  place  ;  near  twenty  families  having  moved 
away  for  fear  of  y®  Indians. 

12.  Found  very  bad  bread  here,  'tho  the  poor  sol¬ 
dier  had  been  encouraged  to  take  that  which  was  scarce 
fit  to  eat  at  Hatfield,  under  the  promise  of  having  good 
new  bread  at  Pontoosuck ;  obliged  to  take  part  iu  stores 
for  y*  greater  expedition  of  y®  2"*  Battalion  in  our  Regi¬ 
ment.  Had  orders  to  march  by  Division,  in  separate 
Companies,  some  went  off  about  8  o  clock,  y®  last  about 
11  o  clock.  We  set  out  about  12,  and  dined  at  Guttridges 
Fort,  5  miles  from  Col  Williams.  P.  M.  marched  about 
10  miles,  and  encamped  with  Capt  Wards  Company. 

13.  Marched  at  o  clock  A.M.  Dined  at  the  half¬ 
way  house  so  called  from  Kenderhook  to  Albany,  arrived 
at  Greenbush  at  4  o  clock  P.M.,  upon  y®  bank  of  y®  river 
right  opposite  to  Albany. 

N.  B.  The  greater  part  of  y®  way  our  Troops  marched 
from  Hatfield  to  Greenbush  is  inexpressibly  bad,  and 
y®  greater  part  of  our  Regiment  at  present,  what  with  y* 
badness  of  y®  way,  and  what  with  y®  badness  of  y®  bread 
appear  to  be  unfit  for  duty. 

Just  at  night  I  ventured  over  to  Albany  in  company 
with  Col  Williams  «fe  Maj  Arbuthnot,  —  was  conducted 
where  I  was  assured  there  was  no  danger  of  taking  the 
Small  Pox,  which  is  in  five  or  six  places  in  y®  City. 
Returned,  and  lodged  at  y®  Tavern  kept  by  a  widow 
Lummis. 

14.  Wednesday.  Moved  my  Quarters  to  Mr  Witbeek. 
Brother  Ben  arrived. 

15.  Thursday.  He  took  a  vomit  being  much  oppressed 


at  y*  stomach.  Arras  were  brought  over  from  Albany 
for  our  Regiment. — A  cool  day,  at  night  very  cold  for 
the  season. 

IG.  Fryday.  First  discovered  my  horse  was  gone  out 
of  Col  Reuselaar’s  pasture,  much  fatigued  in  looking  for 
him.  Sent  a  party  of  men  after  him. 

17.  Still  in  quest  of  my  Horse. 

18.  Sunday.  Preached  to  y®  Reg‘.  from  Gen.  28  Ch 
20.  21  vs. — No  exercise  P.  M.  y®  time  spent  in  prepara-, 
tion  to  march  y®  next  morning. 

19.  Monday.  Paid  for  five  days  board  at  Mr  Witbeek’s 
two  dollars  nearly.  —  the  Reg*,  marched  A.  M.  I  went 
up  y®  River  in  a  Battoe  with  the  Baggage,  arrived  at  y® 
Flats  between  2  &  3  o  clock  P.  M. ;  lodged  at  Mr  Van 
Burin’s.  In  y®  evening  paid  Col'.  J  Williams  1^ :  15®.  4''. 
my  exact  proportion  of  travelling  expenses  from  Boston 
to  Greenbush.  (N  B  Col®  Williams  and  Twing,  had 
each  a  waiter  maintained  out  of  y®  common  stock  from 
Hatfield  and  generonsly  treated  Officers  they  fell  in  com¬ 
pany  with) 

20.  Returned  from  Mr  Van  Burins  at  y®  flats,  by 
water  with  Col  Williams  to  Greenbush. 

21.  Went  over  to  Albany  to  wait  on  y®  Col'.,  who  gave 
leave  I  should  tarry  behind  to  wait  y®  arrival  of  my 
Chest,  and  went  himself  to  join  his  Reg*  at  y®  Flats,  took 
lodgings  at  Mr.  John  Lansing’s  in  y®  City — much  indis¬ 
posed.  Lodged  with  Mr.  K-h-h. 

22.  Much  recruited.  P.  M.  went  over  to  Greenbush. 
saw  Capt  J  Wh-t-g.  Heard  our  Reg*  were  ordered  to 
Schenactady. 

23.  At  Albany  waiting  for  my  chest. 

24.  Still  at  Albany ;  wrote  several  letters  home.  Very 
hot. 

25.  Sunday.  Went  over  to  Greenbush.  Heard  Mr. 
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Pomroy  preach  from  Deut.  32.-29. — Mr.  Little  P.  M. 
from  Nahum  1.-7.  At  night  returned  to  Albany. 

26.  Rainy.  Went  to  see  Mr.  Spencer  in  y®  City  indis¬ 
posed.  Waited  upon  Mr.  Pomeroy  at  my  lodgings. 

27.  Went  to  Scheuactady  in  company  with  Doct  Fair- 
field  arrived  at  about  6  o  clock  P.  M. — Lodged  at  y®  Rev. 
Mr.  Vroman’s. 

28.  Took  lodgings  at  Mr.  Isaac  Truax’s. 

29.  Prayer  at  5  o  clock  in  y®  morning. — P.  M.  drank 
tea  at  Mr.  Langley’s  an  English  gentleman  at  Schenec¬ 
tady. 

30.  Spent  some  time  in  retirement. 

1758.  July  1. 

A  letter  from  Brig^''.  General  Stanwix  to  Col  Williams, 
informing,  that  he  must  in  a  few  days  march  his  Reg*  up 
y®  Mohawk  River,  to  y®  great  carrying  place,  about  60 
miles  above  the  German  Flats,  and  to  carry  with  him  two 
months  provisions,  artillery,  &  ammunition,  in  Battoes 
prepared  for  y®  purpose,  which  destination  has  given 
great  uneasiness  to  y®  Reg*.  —  and  not  less  to  y®  Officers 
than  to  y®  Privates. 

2.  Sunday.  Had  two  exercises  in  y®  Meeting  House, 
the  first  began  at  12  o  clock, — the  second  at  4.  Preached 
from  Ex.  23  :  20.  21.  Drank  tea  with  Mr.  Langley. 

July  3.  Col  Williams  went  to  Albany  to  wait  upon 
General  Stanwix,  for  redress  of  some  difficulties,  and  for 
further  supplies  of  Arms,  Tents,  etc.  Dined  at  Esq''. 
Sanders. — Green  of  Braintree  broke  out  with  the  Small 
Pox  in  the  barracks.  Removed. 

4.  A  Negro  fellow  removed  upon  the  same  account. 
Dined  with  Domine  Vroomau,  Pi-edicant,  in  Schenec¬ 
tady, — in  Height  6  feet  4  inches  &  — and  every  way 

large  in  proportion  : — Preaches  without  notes  with  little 
Premeditation.  Explains  a  Text  A.  M.  and  preaches 
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Divinity  in  y*  afternoon  as  he  has  bin  please’d  to  inform 
me  several  Times.  The  People  here  attend  their  publick 
religious  exercises  with  great  Devotion. — In  morals  they 
are  not  so  exact. 

5.  General  Abircrombie  with  18,000  Troops  imbarked 
in  1100  Battoes,  and  300  Whale  boats  for  Ticonderoga 
with  some  artillery. 

7.  Landed  without  opposition  y®  French  retreating 
but  soon  returned  and  made  some  opposition,  in  which 
skirmish  y®  brave  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  Their  Number 
uncertain,  said  to  be  from  3  to  600.  They  were  easily 
repulsed  with  y®  loss  of  but  few  on  our  side,  by  report 
40  killed  and  wounded.  On  y®  side  of  the  Enemy  160 
taken,  and  y®  greater  part  of  3'®  rest  cut  off.  Upon  Lord 
Howe  being  slain  the  whole  army  were  halted, — and 

July  7.  lay  still  upon  y®  same  account.  But  18000 
men  not  able  to  bring  him  to  life.  (M3’  chest  arrived  at 
Schenectada) . 

July  8.  The  Gen’  thought  proper  to  attempt  to  force 
y®  Enemies  entrenchments  before  y®  fort,  only  with  small 
arms.  In  y®  rash  attempt.  Killed  571.  Wounded  1363. 
Missing  34.  The  slain  and  wounded,  chiefly  Regulars, 
who  were  in  y*  centre,  the  Provincials  upon  each  wing  in 
y®  attack. 

It  is  reported  b}"  those  on  y®  spot,  that  a  Skirmish  be¬ 
tween  our  advanced  Guard,  and  y®  French  advanced 
Guard  began  very  earl}'  this  morning,  ours  consisted  of 
about  100  men ;  y®  Gen'  suffered  none  to  go  to  y®  relief ; 
the  skirmish  ceased  at  10  o  clock,  y®  French  retreating, 
and  a  volley  was  fired  from  y®  Entrenchment,  when  the 
Gen'  gave  orders  to  march  immediately  and  force  y®  En¬ 
trenchment,  but  would  allow  no  canon,  ’tho  eno’  la}' 
handy.  The  engagement  continued  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Heard  myself,  Gen'  Johnson  declare  to  God,  that  when 
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Abircrombie  mentioned  to  him  his  intention  to  retreat 
to  W  Henry,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  upon 
which  he  was  ordered  with  his  Indians  in  y®  evening  to 
march  about  miles  from  y®  Sawmill  toward  the  Lake 
where  y*  Battoes  lay. 

July  9.  The  Army  returned  to  W  Henry  unpursued 
by  y*  Enemy.  So  many  Regular  Officers  were  slain  in 
Battle  a  Council  of  War,  it  seems  could  not  be  held  on 
that  side  of  the  Lake.  It  is  here  confidently  reported 
that  two  24'*’  Cannon  were  ordered  by  an  express  from 
sd  Gen*,  too  this  side  of  the  lake  to  Fort  Edward,  and 
ordnance  stores  from  Albany  stoped  on  road.  Consum¬ 
mate  Prudence ;  if  y®  French  should  beat  our  army  from 
y®  Lake,  y®  Cannon  would  help  them  make  a  vigorous 
stand  at  Fort  Edward,  and  if  obliged  to  abandon  that; 
warlike  stores  would  be  necessary  at  Albany 

Preached  all  day  in  Schenactada  Meeting  House,  y® 
first  exercise  began  at  11  o  clock — the  second  half  after 
three. 

July  10.  Three  hundred  of  our  Reg*  went  from  Schen¬ 
actada  up  Mohawk  River  with  60  Battoes  loaded  with 
provisions  under  command  of  Maj  Arbuthnot  with  an 
escort  guard  com”**  by  Lieut  Turner.  Hear  y®  2  Cannon 
were  bro’t  back  no  farther,  than  y®  half  w’ay  Brook. 

11.  Went  over  y®  River  with  Mr  Sanders  to  Col  Glin’s 
Farm. — N.B.  60  acres  of  wheat  together  and  as  many 
of  Peas. 

July  12.  The  negro  removed  4th  Ins.  had  not  y®  Small 
Pox.  Another  soldier  removed  under  suspicion  of  having 
it. 

July  13  I  wrote  Deacon  Cushing  an  acc*  of  y®  Battle 
at  y®  Narrows.  The  Dutch  w'omen  are  more  laborious, 
and  dilligent  than  the  men.  The  men  depend  most  on 
y®  negroes  to  do  y®  work,  and  often  get  together  with  y® 
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Pipes  especially  Morning,  and  Evening,  in  y®  Stupes 
before  their  doors.  The  women  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  go  in  a  loose  dress,  and  all  y®  forenoon 
without  Stockings,  and  Shoes,  about  House  to  do  y®  busi¬ 
ness.  When  dressed  in  y®  afternoon  their  dress  is  loose 
and  y®  Petticoat  very  short  so  as  to  show  the  greater  part 
of  y®  Legs. 

July  14  Wrote  to  Deacon  Cushing  a  letter  to  correct 
the  former.  Predicant  Vrooman  with  some  of  y®  Quality 
of  y®  Town  attended  Pra3'ers  in  y®  Fort  in  y®  Evening. 

July  15.  Three  o  clock  P.  M.  attended  y®  Funeral  of 
Mr  Vi’ooman’s  Brother  in  Law.  After  the  People  were 
collected  who  kept  abroad,  except  the  relatives  of  the 
Deceased  ;  the  Clerk  proclaimed  from  y®  Stupe  before 
the  door,  ''If  any  where  disposed  to  see  y®  Corpse  they 
might  come  in.”  But  few  from  the  man3’  abroad  went 
in. — the  Corpse  was  soon  brought  out  and  laid  upon  the 
Bier.  The  Coffin  was  made  with  a  regular  Taper  from 
head  to  foot.  The  top  like  a  pitched  roof  of  a  house. 
The  relations  to  remote  Cousins  follow  next  y®  Corpse 
two,  and  two.  The  mourners  all  silent  at  the  Grave. 
All  returned  from  y®  Grave  to  y®  house  and  drank  wine 
plentifully. 

Sunday  16lh.  Preached  in  y®  Meeting  House.  First 
exercise  about  12  o  clock  from  Col.  1.  23. — The  second 
at  3  o  clock,  from  Jer.  23.  10. 

July  17  Col  Twing  went  to  Albany  to  get  arms,  and 
Cartouch  Boxes 

July  18  Brigadier  Gen'  Stanwix  came  to  Schenactada. 

July  19.  Gen'  Stanwix  gave  Orders, — That  Col  Wil¬ 
liams  Regiment  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to 
morrow  morning,  and  to  carry  40  or  50  Battoes  up  y* 
Mohawk  River.  About  11  o  clock,  came  driving  to  Town, 
and  upon  examining  y®  King's  store,  there  was  not  pro- 
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visions  Eno’  to  load  10  Battoes.  P.  M.  New  York 
Troops  arrived. 

July  20  The  Jersey  &  Rhode  Island  Reg'®  came  to 
Schenactada. 

July  21.  Still  at  Sch*  waiting  for  stores. — The  Dutch 
here  have  a  nasty  practice  of  yarding  their  cows  in  y* 
Street  before  their  doors,  and  evry  morning  take  y®  dung 
of  y®  Cattle  into  y®  middle  of  y®  street  and  throw  ashes 
and  other  dirt  there. 

July  22  Dined  with  Col  Twing. —  Post  Prandus. — 
Wrote  to  Mrs - . 

July  23.  Sunday  Mr  Spencer,  New  York  Chaplain, 
preached  11  Chron  32  v.  Gen'  Stanwix  and  y®  Regular 
officers  present.  In  his  address  to  them  acknowledged 
their  great  goodness  in  coming  to  N.  America  with  such 
noble  views,  and  the  Disingenuity  of  y®  people  in  failing 
to  make  them  grateful  returns.  And  after  discanting 
awhile  on  their  wonted  Lenity  in  discipline,  advised  y“  to 
more  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  deserting.  Preached 
to  my  own  Reg'  from  Math  7. — 13.  14. 

July  24  Wrote  to  D"  Cushing  and  others. 

July  25  The  remains  of  Col  Williams  Reg'  marched 
from  Schenactada  216  in  all. — Navigated  24  Battoes  up 
y®  Alohawk  river,  the  rest  went  as  an  escort  guard.  I 
went  aboard  one  of  y®  Battoes.— helped  sett  with  a  Poll, 
when  we  had  rapid  water,  went  about  7  miles,  and  En¬ 
camped. 

July  26.  On  board  of  Battoe.  P.M.  Col  Williams  went 
aboard  one. — Had  challenge  to  go  with  any,  when  ours 
went  by, — with  authority  demanded  of  Capt  Slocomb  a 
setting  Poll,  or  two, — delivered, — encouraged  our  men 
with  y®  promise  of  Grog,  and  beat  him  on  y®  second  Trial, 
went  about  9  miles  and  encamped  below  Gen'  Johnson’s. 

July  27.  Fell  between  2  Battoes  and  hurt  my  leg 
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badly.  To  day  went  about  7  miles  and  encamped.  Lodged 
with  y®  Colonel  at  Capt  Funda’s,  an  Indian  Chief  under 
Gen  Johnson,  who  treated  us  with  great  Generosity. 

Jul}'  28.  Worried  along  13  miles  to  day  and  encamped 
at  Mr  Fry’s,  y®  water  for  6  miles  not  rapid.  At  sunset  a 
Dutchman  arrived  he  Avas  shot  at,  about  2  miles  above 
Mohawk  River. 

July  29  Went  about  11  miles.  Should  have  got  further 
but  detained  by  leaving  a  Battoe  in  y®  morning  where  Ave 
Encamped.  The  Col  very  fractious,  worked  hard  to  day. 
Encamped  very  late  opposite  Fort  Aurdrick.  Many  of  y® 
Soldiers  obliged  to  go  Avithout  eating  and  lodged  in  y® 
open  Damp  Air. 

July  30.  Sunday.  Six  miles — arrived  at  y®  little  Car¬ 
rying  Place  12  o  clock,  about  a  mile  over.  Spent  y®  rest 
of  y®  day  in  getting  y®  lading  over.  The  Doctor  and  I 
so  lucky  as  to  get  ours  over  first.  Pitched  our  tents  and 
enjoyed  ourselves. 

July  31.  Lay  at  y®  little  Carrying  preparing  to  move 
forward.  A.M.  very  rainy.  Our  Battoes  not  all  over  till 
y®  afternoon ;  then  Avaited  for  the  Regulars  to  get  theirs 
over,  Avho  beged  our  Protection.  Very  much  indisposed 
with  the  Dysentery. 

August  1.  Pushed  off  our  Battoes  at  7  o  clock,  reached 
Fort  Harkiman  at  11  o  clock.  6  miles — and  spent  y®  rest 
of  y®  day  in  taking  out  stores.  Encamped  at  y®  West  end 
of  the  Fort,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  atacked  here, 
in  y®  forenoon  fell  a  fine  sleet. 

Aug  2^  To  day  our  Guard  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
River,  about  3  o  clock  discovered  a  small  smoke  by  y® 
side  of  y®  River  in  very  thick  Avoods.  A  man  appeared 
on  y®  Bank  of  y®  River  &  suddenly  disappeared,  upon 
Avhich  Suspicion  arose  in  our  minds,  Ave  Avero  ambushed. 
I  Avent  a  shore  Avith  y®  Col  and  Party  to  make  discovery. 
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found  a  party  of  our  Escort  Guard,  who  had  come 
down  to  y®  river,  reached  about  15  miles. 

Aug  3  About  18  miles  to  day.  Eiicamped  at  Col 
Schuyler’s  Farm  by  some  called  y®  great  Indian  Farms. 
Five  Guns  fired  at  Duck,  by  y®  Col  &  others  in  his  Battoe. 
Vastly  imprudent  so  far  advanced  in  an  Enemies  Country. 
Finished  y"  Eggs  bro’t  from  home  in  my  chest,  all  proved 
good. 

Aug  4.  Met  Maj.  Arbuthnot  going  Express  from  y® 
Fort  to  Gen*  Stanwix,  occasioned  by  information  received 
this  morning  from  some  Oneida  Indians,  that  a  Body  of 
Fi’ench  &  Indians  with  Artillery  would  be  upon  them  in 
two  or  three  days.  About  4  o  clock  P.M.  arrived  at  y® 
great  carrying  place  12  miles  from  our  last  night’  En¬ 
campment. — Not  having  time  for  y®  Quarter  Master  to 
lay  out  y®  ground  pitched  our  tents  irregularly,  near  where 
Fort  William  stood  The  Fort  is  now  inclosed  with  Pal¬ 
isades  by  y®  New  York  troops,  and  lies  at  y®  North  end 
of  Fort  Cravin  burnt  by  Webb,  which  our  people  have 
inclosed  also  with  timber  to  secure  themselves. 

Aug  5.  A.  M.  very  rainy.  Col  Williams  dined  in 
Fort  Cravin.  The  rain  ceased  at  12  o’clock.  The  Col 
came  to  y®  Encampment  about  5  o’clock  P.M.  was  greatly 
surprised  we  had  not  struck  our  Tents  and  pitched  them 
in  regular  form  for  which  he  had  given  no  order. 

Aug  6.  Preaching  appointed  for  this  forenoon,  but  a 
number  of  the  Oneida  Indians  Tribe  came  in  y®  morning, 
and  declared  a  Body  were  three  days  ago  at  Oswangagee, 
it  was  tho’t  proper  to  omitt  it,  and  spend  y®  day  in  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  brush,  and  tall  weeds  round  y*  Encamp¬ 
ment.  A  Party  went  P.M.  as  far  as  Bulls  Fort  4  miles 
from  hence  no  discoveries. 

Aug  7  Went  into  y®  Woods  with  hands  to  get  Timber 
to  raise  my  Tent  with.  A  scout  of  18  men  went  out  to 
day. 
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Aug  8.  Drawed  Logs  round  y*  Camp  Brest-work.  A 
Party  sent  out  and  bro’t  in  Lt  Baron,  who  lost  y®  Party 
of  18,  he  went  with  yesterday. — Raised  my  Tent. 

Aug  9.  Our  Reg‘  continued  to  surround  y®  Encamp¬ 
ment  with  Logs.  — A  Party  of  12  men  sent  out  on  a  scout ; 
y®  18  returned  made  no  discoveries.  The  Jersey  Blue’s 
arrived  at  12  o  clock.  P.M.  Very  rainy,  our  Camp  noth¬ 
ing  but  mire. 

Aug  10.  Nathaniel  Stoddard  died  of  the  Dysentery, 
about  2  o  clock  this  morning,  buried  at  10. — Dined  with 
Col  Williams  to  day  in  Company  with  Mr  Brainard,  and 
the  first  since  I  left  Schenactada,  and  but  once  there,  and 
once  with  Col  Twing.  Gen*  Stanwix  arrived  at  the  Great 
Carrying  Place.  Bradstreet  also. 

Aug  11.  A  considerable  frost  y®  morning. — Very  hot 
in  y®  middle  of  y®  day  wrote  to  my  Father.  P  M.  Went 
to  see  Col  Doty’s  Reg‘,  my  heart  was  grieved  to  find  y® 
men  so  greatly  fatigued,  and  nothing  comfortable  to  take. 
No  Sutler,  no  Doctor,  no  Chaplain  with  them.  The  sev¬ 
eral  Col'*,  on  y®  spot  advised  with.  Notwithstanding  y® 
opposition  made  chiefly  by  Col  Williams,  a  Detachment 
made  from  y®  several  Reg*®  to  go  forward  under  y®  com¬ 
mand  of  Col  Bradstreet,  where  is  not  disclosed,  supposed 
to  be  Cataraugue,  alias  Frontinack  viz 


Regulars 

155 

Col  Williams 

432 

Rangers 

60 

“  Dotey 

243 

New  York 

1,112 

Artillery 

20 

Rhode  Island 

318 

Battoe  Men 

270 

Jersey’s 

412 

Indians 

70 

Total  3092  men. 

N.  B.  The  Reg*®  on  y®  spot  very  much  broken  Doty’s 
between  4  &  500.  Rhode  Island  about  600  &c  &c. 

Aug  12  The  detachment  made,  next  day  Sunday,  but 
no  preaching.  The  day  spent  in  making  preparation 
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for  y®  March,  in  carrying  Battoes,  whale  boats  &  Provis¬ 
ions  over  Morass  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  where  Fort 
Cravin  stood,  to  a  Fort  built  with  Pallisades  called  Fort 
Newport. 

Aug  14  The  command  under  Col  Bradstreet  March 
A.M.  Maj  Arbuthnot  desired  me  to  note,  that  he  had 
left  some  money  and  other  things  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Camel,  or  Campbell,  merchant  in  Schenactada.  His 
Papers,  Orders,  &c.,  with  H  Arbuthnot;  and  in  case  he 
sho’d  not  return  to  inform  his  wife.  Lt  Peek  with  a  Party 
joined  the  Regb 

Aug  15  Very  rainy. — wrote  to  Dea  Cushing,  Doct 
Tufts  &c. 

Aug  16  The  Troops  under  coni'*  of  Col  Bradstreet 
marched  from  Fort  Newport. 

Aug  17  The  Gen*  refused  to  let  any  sick  of  our  Reg* 
go  home. 

Aug  18  Doct  Fairfield,  and  I  spent  y®  day  in  moving 
Tents  to  y®  eminence  where  y®  Fort  is  designed  to  be 
built,  and  on  y®  next  day  y®  Reg*  moved  the  Encampment 
to  y®  same  Place. 

Aug  20.  Sunday.  No  preaching.  All  y®  troops  on 
y®  spot  imployed.  y®  rain  prevented  an  Exercise  which 
was  to  have  begun  at  6  oclock.  Dined  with  Col  Delancey 

Aug  21.  Drank  Tea  wuth  Mr  Brainard. 

Aug  22  Very  Hot.  Spent  y®  day  in  getting  timber 
for  my  tent. 

Aug  23  Last  night  went  y®  Rounds  with  Col  Williams 
or  rather  at  three  o  clock  this  morning.  Very  hot.  Gen* 
Stanwix  received  confirmation  of  the  reduction  of  Lou- 
isburgh. — between  12  and  1  o  clock,  discharged  21  Can¬ 
non,  and  all  y®  Troops  gave  3  huzza’s. 

Aug  24  Cut  my  foot.  Died  a  Soldier  of  Capt  Butter¬ 
field’s  named - 
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Aug  25.  Drank  tea  with  Mrs  Brainard.  Capt  Eb 
W — t — g.  with  3t)  privates  joined  us. — Benj  Hubbard  of 
Capt  Slocomb’s  died  at  10  o  clock  at  night. 

Aug  26  Drank  tea  with  Miss  J - r  &  B - d  at  Col 

Williams  Tent.  Lodged  in  my  new  Tent.  Very  hot. 

Aug  27  Sunday.  Suprized  much  with  a  Report  deliv¬ 
ered  with  an  air  of  certainty,  that  there  had  bin  lately 
a  terrible  Earthquake  in  New  England  by  w’h,  much 
damage  was  done  to  Buildings,  and  many  people  killed 
&  half  Charlestown  swallowed  up.  Upon  inquiry  found 
no  reason  to  depend  on  s’d  Report. 

The  Reg*  all  at  work,  &  on  Guard.  After  work  at 
night  preached  a  short  discourse  from  1  Chron  16.  31  v. 
being  y®  first  Sabbath  after  y®  Confirmation  of  y®  reduction 
of  Louisburgh. — began  Exercise  about  |  alter  6  o  clock. 

Aug  28.  Very  Hot.  Spent  y®  afternoon  with  Capt  Eb 
W — y,  and  several  Regular’s  OflScers.  At  sunset  a  very 
smart  shower,  and  heavy  Thunder,  high  wind,  and  hard 
rain  in  y®  night,  lay  dry  in  ray  new  wooden  tent.  Others 
very  much  soaked  in  their  Osombrige  Tents 

Aug  29.  Cool  after  y®  Thunder. 

“  30  Very  cold  last  night. — reed  several  letters 

from  friends  at  Hingham. 

Aug  31  Pleasant  Wrote  to  Dea  Cushing  &  Mrs 
Gardner. — hear  that  Wm  Gold  a  Negro  of  Capt  Slo¬ 
comb’s  Co  died  at  y®  little  carrying  place  returning  home. 

September  1.  Had  opportunity  early  this  morning  to 
send  y®  letters  wrote  yesterday.  P.M.  Nathaniel  Gardner 
died. 

Sept  2.  By  an  Express  to  Gen*  Stanwix  heard  y®  news 
of  y®  reduction  of  St  Malo’s.  At  12  o  clock  discharged 
the  cannon  here,  and  y®  Troops  gave  3  huzza’s.  Dined 
with  Col  Williams  on  Salt  Fish,  after  dining  at  home  on 
Roast  Beef. 
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Sept  3.  Sunday.  Wrote  Dea  Cushing  of  Nath*  Gard¬ 
ners  death.  Spent  y®  day  in  my  Tent.  Just  about  Sunset 
arrived  two  Indians  with  letters  from  Officers  with  Col 
Bradstreet  &  Party  informing  of  y®  reduction  of  Cata- 
roqui  or  Frontinac.  The  news  rec^  with  great  joy  in 
the  Camp,  21  Cannon  discharged  and  3  huzza’s  given  be¬ 
fore  dark,  concluded  with  throwing  several  shells  from 
a  small  mortar. 

Sept  4.  Doct  Fairfield  very  sick.  Very  rainy  night. 

“  5  In  the  morning  y®  Small  Pox  discovered  on  a 

man  in  the  Hospital.  Upon  examination  by  Doct  Norton, 
of  the  York  forces,  judged  it  had  already  turned,  by  a 
constant  piu’ging  had  bin  prevented  filling  so  as  to  be 
observed,  ’tho  a  few  appeared  full, — but  y®  most  were 
flatted  He  was  immediately  moved  at  a  distance  from  y® 
Encampment,  had  bin  in  the  Hospital  two  days,  I  must 
therefore  have  bin  much  exposed  as  well  as  others  to  take 
y®  distemper,  as  I  visited  the  sick  in  y®  Hospital,  and 
prayed  with  them  Avhile  he  was  there,  at  night  took  a 
Mercurial  Pill. 

Sept  6.  Obtained  the  Col®  consent  to  go  to  Schenactada, 
if  I  could  get  an  opportunity  ;  at  a  stand  whether  to  go, 
or  stay.  Upon  mature  tho’t,  and  advice  of  friends. 
Judge  it  to  be  most  prudent  to  go. 

Sept  7.  By  Col'®  Delaney'  &  Glazier  advised  not  to  go  ; 
may  a  Wise  and  Good  Providence  direct  me: — deter¬ 
mined  if  an  opportunity  sho^  seasonably  present  to  im- 
brace  it,  if  not  to  make  myself  easy  here.  Just  at  night 
Lieut  Tuckerman,  with  a  party  in  Battoes  arrived  from 
Schenactada,  and  unexpectedly  ordered  by  the  Gen*  to  go 
back  to  morrow. 

Sept  8.  Battoes  detained  till  to  morrow  to  cany  letters 
from  Col  Bradstreet,  who  arrived  yesterday  from  Bull’s 
Fort,  4  miles  hence,  Avhere  he  ordered  his  Party  to  halt 
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and  divide  y®  Plunder  taken  at  Frontinack,  and  come 
himself  to  Camp  this  afternoon. 

Sept  9.  At  one  o  clock  Saturday  left  the  Oneida  Sta¬ 
tion  come  in  a  Battoe  with  L*  Tuckerman.  Observed  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall  from  y®  Trees  by  y®  river  side,  chiefly 
from  y®  Oy'  Nutt  tree.  Came  13  miles  and  Encamped  at 
y®  great  Indian  Fields,  encamped  y®  sooner,  for  y®  sake 
of  the  sick,  30  of  whom  we  had  with  us 

Sept  10  Very  rainy  last  night.  Sw^eat  plentifully  in 
my  Tent.  Rose  this  morning  at  3  o  clock,  ordered  a  fire 
struck  up.  prepared  something  comfortable  for  y®  sick, 
took  breakfast,  and  on  board  our  Battoes  an  hour  before 
sunrise  ;  just  before  sunsett  arrived  at  y®  little  Carrying 
Place. — 53  miles  to  day. 

Sept  11.  Sett  out  about  11  o  clock,  and  thankful  that  I 
could  have  Soldiers  to  bring  my  chest  over,  for  we  could 
not  obtain  a  wagon.  —  at  1  o  clock,  got  down  Fort  Heuer- 
ick — at  3  o  clock  halted  at  Mr  Jacob  Oels,  a  chh  Min¬ 
ister, — took  refreshment,  and  lodged  there, — treated  with 
hospitality,  and  for  me  nothing  to  pay  next  morning — 14 
miles 

Sept  12  Sett  oflT  6  o  clock  in  the  morning,  7  at  night 
arrived  at  Schenactada  46  miles.  N.  B.  The  distances 
I  mention  running  down  the  river,  more  certain  than  those 
going  up. 

Sept  13  Went  to  y®  Barracks  very  early  this  morning 
to  take  care  of  y®  sick  bro’t  with  us, — Spent  chief  of  y® 
day  with  Mr  Hitchcock.  Drank  tea  with  Mr  Saunders, 
at  night  took  8  grains  of  Calomel,  agreeable  to  direction 
from  Doct  Norton,  preparatory  to  having  y®  Small  Pox. 

Sept  14  The  Bolus  taken  last  night  operated  very 
gently  this  morning,  about  10  o  clock  took  a  portion  of 
Cream  of  Tartar,  operated  well 

Sept  15.  Rested  very  well  last  night,  and  feel  better 
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to  (lay  than  did  yesterday  or  y®  day  before.  This  aftei*- 
uoon  secured  a  place  to  have  y®  Small  Pox  in,  with  a 
very  clever  family,  and  at  a  pi’oper  remove  from  y®  Main 
Street  in  Town.  The  Man,  Landlord  Truax’s  Son,  his 
wife  the  Daughter  of  the  former  Minister  of  this  Place. 
Every  thing  at  present  takes  place  as  I  could  desire  for 
wch  I  hope  Pm  not  ungratefull  to  a  kind  Providence, 
at  night  took  8  grains  of  Calomel 

Sept  16.  The  Mercury  taken  last  night  operated  kindly 
this  A.M.  at  10  took  Cream  of  Tartar.  P.M.  Mr  Spencer 
Chaplain  of  the  New  York  forces,  arrived  here  from  the 
Oneida  Station  Indisposed. 

Sept  17.  Sunday.  Rested  well  last  night  except  being 
chilly  awhile,  after  first  going  to  bed,  and  free  from  any 
symptoms  of  Small  Pox  this  morning.  Heard  Mr  Hitch¬ 
cock  preach  all  day.  1st  Discourse  from  y®  76  Ps.  7v — 
2**  Discourse  from  y®  139  Ps.  23  &  24  verses.  Spent  y® 
fore  part  of  y®  Evening  at  Mr  Saunders. 

Sept  18  Very  well  this  morning.  Wrote  to  Dea  Cush¬ 
ing  my  Father  &  Mrs  Gardner  by  Seij^  Lincoln.  — 
About  10  o  clock,  my  head  began  to  ache,  and  continued 
with  a  pain  in  my  Arm  till  5  o  clock  P.  M.,  which,  as  I 
had  no  pain  in  my  Back,  I  did  not  conclude  to  be  Sympt- 
omatical  of  y®  Small  Pox,  but  the  eflect  of  some  cold  taken 
by  carelessness  in  y®  use  of  Mercury.  Spent  y®  afternoon 
with  Mr  H — k — k.  &  Mr  Spencer. 

Sept  19  Had  an  uneasy  Night  from  Pain  in  my  Neck 
and  between  my  shoulders  wch  continues  this  morning, 
but  am  free  from  pain  in  my  Head  and  Back.  About  11 
o  clock  came  on  a  dulness  in  my  Head.  P.  M.  Dulness 
continues,  and  at  times  sensible  of  Dizziness,  especialy 
if  attempted  to  read. — felt  better  in  y®  evening.  Per¬ 
ceived  an  Eruption  on  my  thigh  this  morning  could  hardly 
get  my  feet  warm  by  y®  fire,  before  I  went  to  bed. 
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Sept  20  Very  chilly  and  cold  last  night  after  I  got  to 
Bed.  Slept  comfortably,  waked  in  the  morning  in  a 
gentle  sweat;  my  Pains  in  great  measure  removed,  found 
an  eruption  on  my  left  wrist,  simular  to  that  on  my  thigh, 
and  said  by  my  Landlord’s  wife  to  look  like  y®  Small  Pox. 
Doctor  Grafton  of  the  New  York  Forces,  and  used  to  In- 
noculation  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Sent  the  letters  I 
wrote  last  night  to  Col  Willi.ims  at  y®  Oneida  Station  p*^ 
Col  Doane.  As  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  drank  some  warm 
"Phlip.” 

Sept  21  The  "Phlip”  I  took  last  night,  gave  free  perspi¬ 
ration,  rested  well,  and  felt  better  this  morning,  then  for 
several  days  past.  Spent  y®  Evening  abroad 

Sept  22.  Rested  pretty  well,  but  hot  and  feverish  part 
of  y®  night,  still  troubled  with  dizziness  in  my  head. 
Had  my  Horse  brought  up  and  shod,  and  took  a  ride  in 
the  afternoon.  Spent  the  evening  with  Mr  Hitchcock, 
came  to  my  Lodgings  about  9  o  clock.  Dizziness  in  my 
head  increased, — burnt  very  much  after  abed,  and  no  rest 
for  two,  or  three  hours. 

Sept  23  ^luch  better  this  morning,  but  very  little  of 
y®  disagreable  sensation  in  my  head,  by  which  am  ready 
to  conclude  my  Disorder,  a  sort  of  a  fever  was  at  its  cri¬ 
sis  last  night.  .  .  .  My  conclusions  I  find  to  be  very 

false.  Dizziness  in  my  Head  before  noon  came  on  to  a 
greater  degree.  —  In  y®  beginning  of  y®  evening  taken 
with  a  violent  pain  in  my  head,  &  y®  small  of  my  Back 
and  a  high  fever.  The  Disorder  was  of  y®  nervous  kind.^ 

Oct.  6.  Went  abroad  being  a  very  pleasant  day.  Ven¬ 
tured  as  soon  as  1  tho’t  it  safe,  that  I  might  be  y®  sooner 
ready  to  go  home,  took  no  cold. 

‘  From  the  23il  of  September  to  the  6th  of  October  there  is  no  entry 
in  liis  Journal.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  down  with  the  Small  Pox, 
althouf'h  he  makes  no  entry  to  that  ettect. 

(11) 
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Ocf.  7.  Better,  rode  out ; — in  y®  evening,  had  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Frelinghussen,  Dutch  Minister  of  Albany. 

Ocf.  8.  Sunday.  Rode  out  in  y®  forenoon  &  afternoon 
had  a  high  fever  from  3  o  clock  to  7.  —  Slept  pretty  well. 
Mr  Frelinghussen  to  see  me. 

Oct  9.  ]Much  better,  rode  out  tho’  cloudy  dull  wether. 

Oct  10.  A  very  dull  day,  or  should  have  sett  out  for 
Albany. 

Oct  11.  About  12  o  clock  left  Schenactada.  Stoped 
an  hour  at  !Mr  John  Lansing’s,  at  Albany,  and  took  some 
refreshments,  tinding  myself  a  little  recruited,  crossed  the 
River  at  sunset — lodged  at  Mr  Witbeak’s.  —  But  little 
sleep. 

Oct  12  Waited  for  Brother  Ben,  till  12  o  clock. — took 
dinner  and  set  out  for  Kenderhook,  rode  about  4  miles, 
and  happily  overtook  Mr  Martin  of  Cambridge  bound 
home:  Stoped  at  y®  half  way  house,  and  while  there 
Broth®”  Amos  came  up  much  indisposed,  give  him  some 
refreshment,  advised  him  to  tarry  ’till  Ben  came  up,  and 
being  .too  ill  myself  to  tarry  went  forward  with  company, 
arrived  at  y®  Mills  in  Kenderhook  sun  an  hour  high, — 
20  miles, — rested  something  better. 

Oct  13.  This  morning  on  Horse  back,  by  sun  an  hour 
high.  Went  to  the  Stone  House  to  breakfast,  9  miles, 
arrived  at  Sheffield  28  miles  from  Kenderhook.  lodged 
at  Brigadier  Dwight’s.  Rested  still  better. 

Oct  14  A  rainy  morning,  and  continued  raining  'till 
about  3  o  clock  P.  M.  when  I  set  out  with  Mr  Martin ; 
travelled  about  5  miles,  and  obliged  by  y®  rain  to  put  up, 
lodged  at  Mr  Dana’s 

Oct  15  On  Horse  back  by  sunrise ;  took  breakfast  at 
Chadwick’s  4J  miles.  Entered  the  "Green-woods”  at  9 
o  clock,  bad  travelling  after  rain,  got  thro  2  o  clock,  (y® 
wood  18  miles.)  Took  refreshment  at  Roots  30^  miles 
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from  Sheffield,  continued  our  Journey  to  Springfield  21 
miles,  arrived  at  7  o  clock.  —  lodged  at  Mr  Hitchcock’s 
Fathers. 

Oct  16.  Set  out  from  Springfield  about  11  o  clock  : 
at  night  lodged  at  Mr  Jones  of  Western. 

Oct  17  Got  my  Horse  shod  at  Mr  Padocks  near  Mr 
Jones’s  Showery  day. — at  night  lodged  at  Mr  Roberts  of 
Liecester.  thundered  in  y®  evening. 

Oct  18  Clear  cool  morning. — Exchanged  my  horse  Dan* 
Lynde  for  a  young  mare,  gave  a  Johannas  to  boot,  took 
some  refreshment  at  Mr  McCarty’s  at  3  o  clock. — lodged 
at  Mr  Cushings  of  Shrewsbury. 

Oct  19  Pleasant  Morning.  — Lodged  at  Mr  Cushing’s. — 
Waltham. 

Oct  20  9  o  clock  took  leave  of  Mr  Cushing.  —  1  o  clock 
dined  with  Col  Williams  wife.  — got  home  about  8  o  clock 
in  y®  Evening. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  BURIAL-GROUNDS  OF 
MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


COLLECTED  BY  PERLEY  DERBY,  SALEM,  MASS.,  SEPT.,  1873. 


Watson  Street  Burial-ground. 

Adams,  Lois,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  dau.  of  Benj.and  Lydia  Bow¬ 
den.  June  3,  1800,  aged  21  yrs.,  16  d. 

“  Sarah  P.,  wife  of  William  B.,  and  dau.  of  John  Pcdrick. 
Aug.  28,  1838,  aged  47  yrs. 

Allex,  Mary,  dau.  of  William  and  Mary.  Oct.  18,  1807,  aged  16. 

Asiitox,  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth.  May  17,  1802,  aged 
20  yrs.,  11  m. 

Atkins,  Rebecca  L.,  wife  of  John.  Aug.  20,  1855,  aged  32  yrs. 

Ballarp,  Samuel,  H.,  son  of  Elisha  and  Elizabeth.  Aug.  C,  1833, 
aged  21  yrs.,  10  m.,  6  d. 

Barker,  Martha,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Feb.  17,  1822,  aged  71  yrs., 
3  m.,  8  d. 

“  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Martha.  Feb.  15, 
1708,  aged  12  yrs.,  8  m. 

“  Ruth,  wife  of  Capt.  John.  Jan.  8,  1817,  aged  98  yrs.,  7  m. 

Bartlett,  Faithful.  Jan.  10,  1748-9,  C6th  yr. 

“  Bethiah  Hooper,  dau.  of  Faithful  and  Ann.  June  21,  1742, 
35th  yr. 

Bassett,  Michael.  Sept.  30,  1820,  aged  CG. 

“  Tabitha,  wife  of  Michael.  May  15,  1798,  aged  41. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  Michael  and  Tabitha.  Jan.  30,  1779,  aged 
3  m. 

“  Nancy  P.,  dau.  of  Michael  and  Tabitha.  Jan.  16, 1780,  aged 
5  wks. 

“  John,  son  of  Michael  and  Tabitha.  Apr.  27,  1785,  aged  1. 

Beal,  Mary.  Oct.  14,  1832,  aged  74. 

Bessom,  Ruth,  wife  of  Capt.  Philip.  June  3,  1794,  aged  31  yrs.,  5  m. 
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Bkssom,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Capt.  Philip  and  Euth.  Oct.  20,  1795,  aged 
5  yrs.,  11  m.,  18  d. 

“  John  R.,  son  of  Philip  and  Betsy.  Apr.  6,  1810,  aged  2 
yrs.,  11  rn. 

Blackleu,  Nancy,  dau.  of  Capt.  William  and  Rebecca.  Nov.  22, 
1800,  aged  17. 

“  Lucy,  wife  of  Capt.  John  C.,  and  dau.  of  Richard  and  Lucy 
Harris.  Apr.  21,  1803,  aged  20. 

Blanciifield,  Hannah,  wife  of  Oliver  and  dau.  of  Capt.  Wm.  and 
Mary  Pedrick.  Aug.  2,  1827,  aged  42. 

Blaney,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  March  31,  1729, 
aged  8  yrs.,  2  m.,  17  d. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Joseph  aud  Elizabeth.  Apr.  1,  1729,  aged 
G  yrs.,  wanting  43  days. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  Apr.  22,  1729,  aged 
10  m.,  22  d. 

“  Jonathan.  July  28,  1757,  aged  21  yrs.,  6  m. 

Bow’den,  Michael.  Aug.  19,  1792,  aged  74. 

“  Mary,  wid.  of  Michael.  Sept.  20,  1799,  aged  80. 

“  (Bodkn)  Martha,  dau.  of  Capt.  Benjamin.  June  4,  1807, 
aged  16  yrs. 

Bow’en,  Nathan,  Esq.  Dec.  23,  1770,  aged  79. 

“  Edward,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Nathan,  Esq.  Oct.  5,  1796, 
aged  75. 

“  Edward,  2d.  Nov.  27,  1805,  aged  27. 

“  Nathan,  Esq.  Aug.  9,  1837,  aged  85. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nathan,  Esq.  May  18,  1797,  aged  36. 

“  Mary,  wid.  of  Nathan,  Esq.  May  21,  1838,  aged  81. 

Bradstreet,  Rev.  Simon,  pastor  of  2d  ch.  33  yrs.  Oct.  5, 1771,  aged 
63  yrs. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  Simon.  Oct.  18,  1768,  aged  51. 

“  [  ]y.  —  tr.  22,  1762,  aged  [  ]  y.,  7  m.,  16  d. 

Bray,  Capt.  Edmund.  May  27,  1858,  aged  89. 

“  Edmund,  son  of  Capt.  Edmund  and  Sally,  at  sea,  buried  on 
the  Island  of  Java.  Aog.  20,  1835,  aged  36. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  Knott  P.  and  Mary.  Sept.  13,  1851,  aged  3 
yrs.,  1  Ill. 

Broughton,  Nicholson,  Esq.  Aug.  3,  1798,  aged  73  yrs.,  7  m. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Major  Nicholson,  and  dau.  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Pedrick.  June  18,  1793,  aged  62  yrs.,  9  m. 

“  Susanna,  wife  of  Capt.  Nicholson,  and  3d  dau.  of  John 
Glover.  Sept.  9,  1796,  aged  29  yrs.,  6  in. 

“  Frederick,  5th  son  of  Capt.  Nicholson.  Oct.  31, 1820,  aged 
19  yrs.,  4  m. 
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Beown,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph.  Feb.  1C,  1805,  27th  yr. 

“  Abigaii.,  wife  of  Wiiiiam  P.  Jan.  4,  1817,  aged  37. 

“  Mary  Abigail,  dau.  of  William  P.  and  Abigail.  June  12, 
1818,  aged  18  m. 

“  Robeut,  son  of  William  P.  and  Abigail.  Feb.  5,  1821,  aged 
6  yrs.,  4  m. 

Bubier,  Mary,  wife  of  Peter.  Aug.  28,  1768,  aged  24  yrs.,  7  m. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  Peter  and  Mary.  Aug.  8,  1781,  aged  18. 

“  Tabba  T.,  wife  of  Johu,  U.  S.  Navy.  Oct.  16,  1822,  aged 
30 ;  also  their  twin  daughters. 


CiiiPMAN,  Elizabeth,  wid.  of  John,  Esq.  June  17,  1785,  aged  62. 
Courtis,  Rebecca,  wid.  of  Francis.  Jan.  16,  1813,  aged  43. 

Craw,  George  Clark,  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth.  Aug.  23,  1799, 
aged  5  yrs.,  5  m. 


Davis,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas.  Sept.  6,  1797,  aged  47  yrs.,  1  m., 
21  d. 

Dennis,  Abigail,  wife  of  William  and  dau.  of  Nicholas  and  Susanna 
Quiner.  Nov.  3,  1818,  aged  27  yrs.,  1  m.,  7  d. 

Dbvkreux,  John,  only  child  of  Joseph  and  Lydia.  Jan.  3,  1788,  aged 
39  yrs.,  6  m. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John  and  2d  dau.  of  Nicholson  Broughton, 
Esq.  Oct.  26,  1796,  aged  41. 

“  Mary,  2d  dau.  of  John  and  Maiy.  May  6,  1828,  aged  49. 

“  Sarah,  4th  “  “  “  “  “  Feb.  15,  1855,  aged  71 

yrs.,  8  m. 

“  Joseph,  after  an  illness  of  16  yrs.  Feb.  20,  1796,  aged  70 
yrs.,  5  m. 

“  Susanna,  wid.  of  Joseph.  Mar.  19,  1823,  aged  93. 

John  3d.  Dec.  14,  1812,  aged  36. 

“  Joseph  N.,  son  of  John  3d,  died  on  board  ship  Asia,  four 
days  from  Batavia,  and  buried  in  Straits  of  Gasper, 
Oct.  4,  1836,  aged  26, 

“  Meiiitable,  wife  of  Capt.  Nicholas  B.,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
Thomas  and  Mehitable  Cloutman,  June  24,  1828,  aged 
43  yrs.,  7  m.,  8  d. 

“  Mary  Broughton,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt.  Nicholas  B.  and 
Mehitable.  July  19,  1828,  aged  6  m.,  19  d. 

Dissmore,  Betsy,  wife  of  Thomas.  Dec.  31, 1828,  aged  25  yrs.,  5  m., 
17  d. 

Dolliver,  William,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah.  Dec.  18,  1815,  aged 
32. 
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FAnnKn,  Capt.  Timothy,  b.  May  15,  1783,  d.  June  19,  1820. 

“  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Timothy,  b.  June  27,  1777,  d.  April 
12,  1847. 

Felton,  Polly,  wife  of  John,  and  a  child.  Feb.  24,  1822,  aged  32. 
Fuller,  John,  son  of  James  and  Mary.  Dec.  2G,  1777,  aged  C  wks. 

“  Mauy,  dau.  “  “  “  Sept.  C,  1784,  aged  1  year, 

2  m.,  15  d. 

“  James  Prince,  son  of  James  and  Mary.  Mar.  2G,  1787,  aged 
11  yrs.,  7  m.,  21  d. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas.  Oct.  22,  1803,  aged  37. 

Gail,  Samuel,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Mary.  Nov.  2,  1787,  aged  25 
yrs.,  2  m.,  8  d. 

Gallison  [  ]  wife  of  Capt.  John  (tomb).  Nov.  24,  1754,  aged  [  ]. 

G.ATCHELL,  Jeremiah.  Feb.  25,  1749,  aged  70. 

“  Judith,  M  id.  of  Jeremiah.  Feb.  24,  1750,  aged  71. 

Girdler,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Capt.  LeM’ls  and  Sarah.  Mar.  17,  1795,  aged 
7d. 

Sarah,  dau.  of  Capt.  Lewis  and  Sarah.  July  15,  1797,  aged 
13  m.,  19  d. 

Mary,  wife  of  Robert.  July  28,  1801,  aged  7G  yrs.,  8  m. 
Capt.  Robert.  Apr.  17,  1847,  aged  85. 

Joseph.  Jan.  2,  1849,  aged  59. 

Miss  Margaret.  Apr.  7,  1849,  aged  89. 

Glover,  Patty,  wife  of  Samuel.  Dec.  1,  178G,  aged  17  yrs.,  8  m. 
Green,  Huldah,  wid.  of  Darius  and  dau.  of  William  and  Deborah 
Waitt.  Feb.  27,  1807,  aged  GG. 

Hansen,  Mr.  Lars,  Erected  in  memory  of,  whoM’as  born  in  Arendath, 
NorM'ay,  17G1,  d.  Marblehead,  Feb.  24,  1788,  aged  27. 
“Her  under  Weter 
Den  salige  ung6  Karl 
Lars  Hansen  Fod 
Arendath  Norg6  adret  1761 
Dod.  Marblehead  the 
•  24  Februari  1788.” 

Harris,  Richard,  Esq.  July  14,  1790,  aged  52. 

“  Ann,  1st  wife  of  Richard,  Esq.  May  31,  1770,  aged  27. 

“  Lucy,  2d  “  “  “  “  Oct.  13,  1790,  aged  41. 

“  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard,  Esq.,  and  Lucy.  Mar.  20, 

1780,  aged  8  yrs.,  8  m. 

“  Katherine,  dau.  of  Richard,  Esq.,  and  Lucy.  May  9,  1791, 
aged  12  m. 
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Harris,  Anne  Bradstreet,  dau.  of  Richard,  Esq.,  and  Lucy.  Jan. 
19,  1799,  aged  24. 

“  John  Gerry,  son  of  Richard,  Esq.,  and  Lucy.  May  24,  1802, 
aged  15. 

“  John,  2d  son  of  John  and  Eleanor.  Aug.  16,  1783,  aged  1 
yr.,  10  m. 

“  Joseph,  6th  son  of  John  and  Eleanor.  Mar.  21,  1793,  aged 

11  m.,  7  d. 

“  Benjamin  Franklin,  son  of  John  and  Eleanor.  Jan.  4, 

1800,  aged  14  d. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mason.  Feb.  15,  1793,  41st  yr. 

“  Robert.  Dec.  12,  1794,  62d  yr. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Robert.  Nov.  19,  1799,  64th  j-r. 

Hinds,  Euas,  “youngest  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin,  whose  remains  lie 
near  this  place.”  Sept.  11,  1797,  aged  17  yrs.,  6  m.,  18  d. 
Hiter,  Samuel,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Hannah,  drowned  Marble* 
head  harbor.  Sept.  17,  1808,  aged  20  yrs.,  4  m. 

Homan,  Nathaniel,  only  ch.  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth.  Aug.  11, 
1821,  aged  10  m. 

Hooper,  Nathaniel.  May  1,  1760,  aged  49  yrs.,  3  m. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel.  Aug.  31,  1747,  aged  38  yrs., 
8  m. 

“  Henry,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah.  June  13,  1745,  aged 
6  yrs.,  9  m. 

“  Mary,  dan.  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah.  June  12,  1761,  aged 
5  yrs. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah.  May  18,  1762,  aged 

12  yrs.,  4  m. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Dea.  Robert.  Nov.  18,  1764,  aged  27  yrs.,  6 
m.,  2  d. 

“  Nathaniel,  son  of  Robert  and  Polly,  July  3,  1801,  aged  2 
yrs.,  6  m. 

Horton,  Capt.  Samuel.  May  22,  1817,  aged  72. 

“  Eleanor,  wife  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  youngest  dau.  of  Maj. 

Nicholson  and  Sarah  Broughton.  Sept.  16, 1807,  aged 
45. 

“  Nicholson  Broughton,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Eleanor. 
Sept.  11,  1794,  aged  1. 

“  Wm.  Williams,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Eleanor.  Dec.  27, 

1801,  aged  1  yr.,  10  m. 

“  Matilda  Jane,  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Eleanor.  Nov.  2, 

1802,  aged  11  m. 

“  Capt.  Samuel,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Eleanor.  Aug.  7, 
1815,  aged  22  yrs.,  11  m. 
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Hortok,  Miss  Mary.  Ang.  6,  1829,  aged  50  yrs.,  7  m. 

Hubbard,  Abigail,  dau.  of  Wm.  B.  and  Sally  B.  May  10,  1853,  aged 
10  m. 

Humphreys,  Mary,  wife  of  John.  Feb.  8,  1786,  aged  29, 

Ingalls,  John,  after  an  illness  of  two  years.  Oct.  2,  1836,  52d  yr. 

“  Hannah,  wid.  of  John.  May  10,  1842,  aged  61. 

Johnson,  Capt.  Benoick.  May  4,  1830,  aged  68. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Benoice.  June  13,  1800,  aged  29. 

“  Sarah,  b.  Oct.  13,  1756,  d.  Sept,  9,  1846,  90th  yr. 

Lamprell,  Simon.  July  10,  1824,  aged  48  yrs.,  8  m.,  26  d, 

“  Eleanor  Andrews,  wife  of  Simon.  Aug.  27, 1855,  aged  82. 
“  Margaret  P.,  dau.  of  Simon.  Oct.  20,  1812,  aged  6  yrs.,  1 
m.,  9  d. 

f  Lee,  Mary,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Abigail.  Sept.  15, 1747,  aged  15  d. 

Samuel,  son  of  “  “  “  Aug.  7,  1750,  aged  30  d. 

Abigail,  dau.  “  “  “  “  Aug.  3,  1758,  aged  6  m. 

Samuel.  July  6,  1753,  aged  61. 

(.  (On  tomb  with  wife  of  Capt.  John  Gallison.) 

Leech,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  lost  at  sea.  Sept.  29,  1776. 

“  Deborah,  wife  of  Capt,  Nathaniel.  May  9,  1803,  56th  yr. 
Lewis,  Capt.  Edmund.  June  8,  1805,  aged  57. 

“  Tabitha,  wid.  of  Capt.  Edmund.  Aug.  28,  1814,  aged  62. 

Lindsey,  Debby,  dau.  of  Capt,  Joseph  and  Debby.  Feb,  4,  1799,  aged 

14  m.,  15  d. 

“  Debby,  dau.  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  Debby.  July  16,  1801, 
aged  1  yr.,  11  m.,  20  d. 

“  A  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  Debby,  still  bom,  Oct.  13,  1801. 

“  Nathaniel,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  and  Debby.  Oct.  27,  1805, 

aged  16  m. 

Mansfield,  Capt.  Isaac.  Dec.  20,  1760,  aged  65. 

“  Anna,  1st  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac.  Aug.  24,  1749,  aged  58  yrs., 
7  m.,  8  d. 

“  Mary,  2d  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac.  Sept.  14,  1756,  aged  56  yrs., 

^  4  m. 

“  Isaac,  Esq.  Apr.  12,  1792,  aged  72. 

“  Ruth,  wife  of  Isaac,  Esq.  Feb.  5,  1784,  65th  yr. 

Martin,  Samuel.  Dec.  28,  1789,  aged  38. 

“  Sarah,  1st  wife  of  Samuel.  Dec.  23,  1779,  aged  31. 

“  Mary,  2d  “  “  “  Oct.  24,  1823,  aged  71. 

“  Nathan  B.,  son  of  Nathan  B.  and  Sarah.  Aug.  5,  1791, 
aged  4. 
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Martin,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Nathan  B.  and  Sarah.  Aug.  20,  1791, 
aged  1. 

“  Alice  H.,  dau.  of  Ambrose  B.  and  Elizabeth.  Apr.  8,  1799, 
aged  3  yrs.,  8  d. 

“  Abigail,  wife  of  Thomas  and  dau.  of  George  Bridgeo,  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  Mar.  23,  1807,  aged  16  yrs.,  6  m. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Arnold,  and  only  dan.  of  John  Griste, 
Jr.  Jan.  25,  1819,  aged  68  yrs.,  4  m. 

“  Knott  3d,  tomb.  1825. 

Meek,  Capt.  Thomas.  Dec.  3,  1811,  aged  54. 

“  Charity,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Sept.  7,  1796,  aged  39. 

“  Lydia,  religious  consort  of  Capt.  Thomas.  July  8,  1803, 
aged  42. 

“  Mary,  wid.  Capt.  Thomas  and  eldest  dau.  of  Stephen  and 
Elizabeth  Phillips.  Sept.  18,  1844,  aged  89. 

“  Charity,  dau.  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Charity.  Aug.  3,  1801, 
aged  15  yrs.,  11m. 

Nowland,  Hannah,  wife  of  James.  Jan.  18, 1796,  aged  27  yrs.,  5  m., 
15  d.,  and  a  child. 

Oliver,  Betsy,  only  child  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  ana  Elizabeth.  Apr.  8, 
1785,  aged  4  yrs.,  4  m.,  4  d. 


Paine,  Mary,  relict  of  Francis.  Mar.  16,  1793,  76th  yr. 

Martha,  wid.  of  Henry  and  dau.  of  John  aud  Deborah 
Blackler.  Sept.  10,  1824,  aged  67. 

Samuel  G. - ,  aged  2. 

Samuel  G. - ,  aged  23  m. 

and  an  infant. 

“Our  dear  Mother.” 

Patten,  Mary,  dau.  of  Capt.  Edmund  Bray.  Mar.  15,  1866,  aged  70. 
Pedrick,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph.  Oct.  26,  1788,  aged  83. 

“  Capt.  Thomas.  Sept.  23,  1802,  aged  66. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  and  dau.  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Carder.  Dec.  14,  1804,  aged  60  yrs.,  9  m. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth.  Nov.  23,  1802, 
aged  16  yrs.,  8  m.,  8  d. 

“  John,  3d  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth.  July  15, 1853,  aged 
80. 

"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  and  dau.  of  Edward  and  Jane 
Fettj’place.  Sept.  16,  1813,  37th  yr. 

“  Capt.  William.  Oct.  24,  1803,  aged  65  yrs.,  8  m.,  7  d. 
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Pedrick,  Mart,  wid.  of  William.  Oct.  25,  1815,  aged  72. 

t  “  Ebexezer.  Aug.  22,  1817,  aged  46. 

t  “  Joseph.  Mar.  27,  1826,  aged  62. 

“  John,  Esq.  June  17,  1833,  aged  73. 

“  Sarah,  wid.  of  John,  Esq.  Jan.  18,  1848,  aged  84. 

“  John,  4th  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah,  drowned  in  Marble¬ 
head  Harbor.  Sept.  17,  1808,  aged  21  yrs.,  13  d. 

Phillips,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  and  Nancy.  May  18,  1818,  aged 
1  m. 

“  Lydia  Ann,  dau.  “  “  “  Jan.  6,  1821,  aged  1  yr., 

6  m. 

PoTE,  Samuel.  Sept.  12,  1789,  aged  58. 

“  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel.  Juue  30,  1787,  aged  60. 

PousLAND,  Capt.  William.  Jan.  15,  1804,  aged  38. 

Power,  Miriam,  wife  of  Thomas  and  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and  Miriam 
Russell.  Sept.  9,  1796,  aged  41  yrs.,  5  m. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  and  dau.  of  Capt.  William  and  Mary 
Blackler.  Jan.  20,  1800,  aged  29. 

“  Lewis  R.  Oct.  20,  1827,  aged  38  yrs.,  6  m.,  10  d. 

Prince,  Capt.  John.  Apr.  15,  1787,  aged  51. 

“  Anna,  wid.  of  Capt.  John.  Jan.  11,  1830,  aged  92  yrs., 
8  m. 

“  James,  son  “  “  “  and  Anna.  Sept.  18,  1765,  aged 

1  yr.,  9  m. 

“  Nathan,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Anna,  at  sea.  July  22,  1789, 
aged  19  yrs.,  6  m.,  13  d. 

“  Joseph  A.  B.,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Anna.  Dec.  27,  1795, 
aged  23  yrs.,  6  m.,  4  d. 

“  Sally.  June  6,  1826,  aged  45. 

Procter,  John,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth,  born  Feb.  14,  1736-7, 
d.  June  9,  1737. 

“  Abigail,  dau.  of  Jona.  and  Elizabeth,  born  Apr.  3,  1734 ;  d. 
Dec.  30,  1737. 

“  Annis,  wife  of  Joseph.  June  27,  1758,  aged  34. 

“  Capt.  Jeremiah.  Nov.  1,  1798,  aged  71  y.,  6  m. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  William  and  Deborah.  Aug.  8,  1804,  aged 
6  yrs.,  11  m. 

“  Capt.  Jonathan.  Mar.  1,  1806,  aged  53. 

“  Jeremiah,  son  of  Capt.  Jonathan.  Oct.  25,  1795,  aged  17. 

“  Jane,  wife  of  Capt.  John.  Aug.  5,  1813,  aged  38  yrs.,  4  d. 

“  Mary,  wid.  of  William.  May  11,  1835,  aged  96  yrs.,  7  m. 

QuiNEp,  Susanna,  wife  of  Capt.  Nicholas.  Oct.  5,  1822,  aged  66  yrs., 
10  m.,  2  d. 
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Rked,  Capt.  Eben’u,  consort  of  Sarah.  May  25,  1785,  aged  44  yrs., 
2  m. 

Rhoades,  Lydia  Birmingham,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Sept.  22, 
1757,  aged  27. 

“  Mary,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Oct.  8,  1757,  aged  32. 
Robie,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 

Simon  Bradstreet,  Jan  3,  1792,  18th  yr. 

Rodndey,  George,  schoolmaster.  Jan.  21,  1799,  aged  41. 

“  Jonathan.  July  25,  1812,  aged  C4. 

Russell,  Mary,  dau.  of  Capt.  VVm.  and  Hannah.  July  3,  1810,  aged 
14  yrs.,  10  m. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Capt.  Wm.  and  Hannah.  May  15,  1812, 
aged  23  yrs.,  7  m.,  9  d. 

“  Lewis,  son  of  Capt.  Wm.  and  Hannah.  Jan.  21,  1823,  aged 

21. 

“  Capt.  John.  May  20,  1811,  aged  83. 

“  Miriam,  wife  of  Capt.  John.  Dec.  19, 1817,  aged  80. 

“  Capt.  John  R.  Nov.  24,  1817,  aged  63. 

“  Lois,  wife  of  Capt.  John  R.  Apr.  18,  1800,  aged  41. 

“  Samuel  H.,  b.  May  23,  1784,  d.  June  19,  1869. 

SHER.MAN,  Mary  P.,  wife  of  Marshall.  Jan.  24, 1856,  aged  27  yrs.,  9  m. 
“  Anna  S.,  dau.  of  Marshall.  Sept.  27,  1846,  aged  2  yrs.,  8  m. 

“  Marshall,  son  of  “  Jan.  4,  1850,  aged  1  yr.,  3  m. 

Skillen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  tomb,  1772. 

Skinner,  Capt.  John.  May  23,  1747,  aged  38. 

“  William,  Gent.  Mar.  21,  1762,  aged  23. 

Smith,  James,  born  Dec.  11,  1767,  d.  Dec.  6,  1857. 

“  Sally  PEDRiCK,.wlfe  of  James,  born  Aug.  16,  1767,  d.  July 
6,  1816. 

“  Rebecca  Cleaves,  dau.  of  James  and  Sally.  Aug.  3,  1794, 
aged  2  yrs. 

“  JA.MES,  son  of  James  and  Sally.  Feb.  8,  1796,  aged  1  yr.,  3 
m.,  6  d. 

Stacey,  Dea.  Samuel.  June  29,  1743,  aged  67  yrs.,  3  m. 

“  Capt.  John.  Dec.  25,  1749,  aged  53. 

“  Ambrose.  July  20,  1753,  aged  24. 

“  William.  Nov.  28,  1759,  aged  28. 

“  Ly’dia,  wife  of  Ebenezer.  Sept.  5,  1761,  aged  60. 
Benjamin.  May  4,  1762,  aged  62. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Jan.  30,  1762,  aged  52. 

Capt.  Richard.  Apr.  5,  1792,  aged  58. 

John,  son  of  Capt.  Richard. - aged  2  yrs.,  2  m. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  Capt.  Richard. - aged  3. 
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Stacey,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel.  June  12,  1801,  aged  3  yrs.,  4 
ni.,  5  d. 

“  John.  Aug.  4,  1804,  aged  50. 

“  Nancy,  wid.  of  John.  Dec.  22,  1841,  aged  87. 

“  Edwakd.  Jan.  26,  1805,  aged  42. 

“  Edward,  son  of  Edward,  at  sea.  Feb.  23,  1813,  aged  21. 

“  Samuel,  “  “  “  Sept.  1,  1818,  aged  22. 

“  Benjamin  P.,  son  of  Edward  and  Charity.  Mar.  9,  1828. 

aged  34. 

“  William.  Mar.  27,  1841,  aged  51. 

“  John,  son  of  William.  Mar.  19,  1845,  aged  20. 

“  William,  son  of  William.  Sept.  11,  1850,  aged  28. 

Stevens,  Capt.  Thomas.  May  29,  1802,  aged  40  yrs.,  9  m. 

“  John  A.,  son  of  Capt.  Thos.  and  Elizabeth.  Nov.  12,  1804, 
aged  16. 

Stiles,  Sarah,  wid.  of  Ezra,  and  dau.  of  Nathan  Bowen,  Esq.  July 
3,  1796,  aged  66. 

Story,  John.  Apr.  15,  1754,  aged  30. 

“  Ruth,  wife  of  Elisha  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  patriotic 
John  Ruddock  of  Boston.  Mar.  21,  1778,  aged  32. 

SwAZEY,  John,  3d  son  of  Samuel  and  Susanna,  drowned,  with  the 
whole  crew,  near  Cat  Island,  Oct.  18,  1767,  aged  16 

“  Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Susanna.  Dec.  30,  1773, 
aged  25. 

Tedder,  Valentine  (see  Pond  St.  B.  G.).  Oct.  8,  1804,  aged  68  yrs., 
7  m. 

Thompson,  William,  son  of  Thos.  and  Barbary.  Nov.  27,  1806,  aged 
20  in.,  4  d. 

“  Christopher  Grant,  son  of  Benj.  and  Margaret.  Aug.  2, 
1826,  aged  18  m. 

“  Samuel,  son  of  Benj.  and  Margaret.  Feb.  23,  1837,  aged  1. 

Trefry,  John,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Sally.  Nov.  9,  1821,  aged 
3  yrs.,  5  m.,  7  d. 

“  Susanna.  Aug.  29,  1836,  aged  76. 

“  Susanna,  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and  Susanna.  Jan.  17,  1796, 
aged  6  yrs.,  2  m. 

“  SucKEY,  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and  Susanna.  Dec.  21,  1806, 
aged  10  yrs.,  3  m. 

“  John,  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Susanna.  Sept.  11,  1814,  aged 
22  yrs.,  3  m.,  28  d. 

“  Taritha,  dau.  of  Capt.  John  and  Susanna.  Mar.  10,  1829, 
aged  29  yrs.,  4  m. 

Twisden,  Capt,  Christopher.  Apr.  20,  1767,  aged  67. 
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Twisden,  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Christopher.  Oct.  10,  1766,  aged  66. 
“  Christopher,  son  of  Capt.  Christopher.  Apr.  22,  1767, 
aged  28. 

ViNNiNG,  Mrs.  Mary.  Aug.  24,  1809,  aged  69. 

Waitt,  Samuel.  Sept.  10,  1798,  aged  47. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel.  Mar.  26,  1781,  aged  31. 

“  Betsy,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Sarah.  Feb.  14,  1786,  aged  2. 

“  Samuel,  son  “  “  “  “  May  25, 1796,  aged  11. 

“  William.  Nov.  22,  1803,  aged  92. 

“  Deborah,  wife  of  William.  Aug.  13,  1803,  aged  92. 
Warner,  Eben’r  (a  native  of  Springfield).  May  15,  1790,  66th  yr. 

Elizabeth,  wid.  of  Eben’r.  Dec.  11,  1800,  aged  59  yrs.,  4 
m. 

Hannah,  dau.  of  Eben’r  and  Elizabeth.  July  23,  1787,  aged 
19  yrs.,  10  m. 

John  C.,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Rebecca.  Jan.  22,  1810. 
aged  4. 

Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  and  Rebecca. - aged  2  d. 

Webster,  Margaret,  wife  of  Nathan.  Aug.  28,  1835,  aged  32. 
Willard,  Rebecca  Pitman,  dau.  of  Jacob,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth.  Apr. 

11,  1816,  aged  4  m.,  8  d. 

Witiiam,  Burrill.  May  27,  1852,  aged  68. 

“  Sally  B.  wid.  of  Burrill.  Dec.  15,  1852,  aged  58  yrs.,  2  m. 
“  Samuel  B.  Sept.  19,  1852,  aged  1  yr.,  9  m.,  20  d. 

“  Mary  Susan.  Sept.  7,  1852,  aged  7  yrs.,  10  m.,  21  d. 
Wormsted,  Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Sept.  30,  1834,  aged  3. 
“  Joseph  S.,  “  “  “  “  “  Sept.  20,  1838,  aged  3. 

“  Capt.  Benjamin.  Jan.  11,  1848,  aged  68. 

“  Martha,  wid.  of  Capt.  Benjamin.  Sept.  10,  1848,  aged  67. 


